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EDITORIAL. 


Hiram Johnson has been governor of 
California only a little more than one 


month. There remains a 
Splash! small matter of three years 
Splash! and eleven months in which 


the people will be enabled to 
estimate his caliber. He has assuredly 
been sufficiently in the public eye and 
mind during the month in which he has 
held the office to warrant the prediction 
that long before his term has expired 
the people will have ample occasion to 
know whether they are to have a second 
Roosevelt or whether it will be a bad 
ease of “Too Much Johnson.”’ 

Frankly and candidly we are not wholly 
in love with the spectacular performances 
with which the state is being treated 
hourly at Sacramento. There is too 
much of the “‘windy suspiration of the 
voice;” too much oratorical flourishing; 
too much gallery playing; too much of 
the rush and bustle which distinguished 
the political careers of such patriots as 
James H. Budd and former Congress- 
man John J. Lentz and other famous 
exponents of the policy of brag and 
bluster. We have lived long enough to 
see men of this brand come and go and 
be forgotten. They make us think of 
the fate of a boulder that is dropped 
into a deep well. There is a mighty 
splash when the stone hits the water, 
then a few ripples and then no one ever 
remembers that the stone existed. Mr. 
Johnson has done everything that we 
expected he would do, because we have 


had more and better occasion to witness 
the salient points of his career, than most 
men in Southern California. We knew 
him at Berkeley; and it most remark- 
able that the men who knew him best 
in his college days, opposed him at the 
primaries and at the election of Novem- 
ber. 

Speaking calmly and almost judicially, 
we are not expectant that his admin- 
istration will develop anything except 
a large cloud of smoke. 

It may be that the legislature will 
have the moral courage to resume its 
legitimate function as the legislative 
branch of the state before the session 
is over; so far that body has existed 
as far as can be judged, merely to exe- 
cute the will and wishes of the political 
coterie which has control of the party 
machinery. One or two members are 
in open rebellion and have been threat- 
ened with the condign punishment of 
having their pet measures given no 
attention. More may join the ranks 
of the malcontents. It is not the least 
remarkable fact that the insurgents ,who 
are in control of the legislature are 
doing precisely what they condemned in 
Speaker Cannon when he sought to 
muzzle the insurgents in the National 
House of Representatives. But of course 
what is being done at Sacramento in 
the way of hurrying through the ad- 
ministration measures and muzzling the 
minority, is orthodox because it is be- 
ing done by “our side.”’ 














Hiram Johnson has before him the 
prospect of being a big man nationally, 
or a nobody. We do not think that he 
is a big man or that he can develop into 
one. And if he lacks this capability, 
he will be lost in oblivion in the course 
of a few short years. 

By refusing to re-open the question 
of freight rates from San Francisco 
and from Los An- 
geles into the San 
Joaquin valley, the 
state railroad com- 
missioners have made it necessary for 
the railroad companies to put in force 
a new tariff which will equalize the 
charges on shipments to valley points 
as between the two cities. The rates 
into the San Joaquin valley from Los 
Angeles were last revised in- 1897 when 
the railroad companies were burning 
coal for fuel. Since that time the fuel 
cost has been reduced through the 
substitution of oil as fuel. The rail- 
road companies—both the Santa Fe and 
the Southern Pacific—recognized the 
justice of the request of shippers of Los 
Angeles for lower rates, when two or 
three years ago, voluntary reductions 
were made for a brief period. These 
reductionr were withdrawn at the in- 
stance of the shippers of San Francisco 
who demanded the old rates which gave 
them longer hauls at lower figures, and 
barred Los Angeles from much of the 
trade north of Bakersfield. 

The main point of the argument of 
the northern jobbers and _ wholesalers 
is that the Tehachipi grade should act 
as a bar to Los Angeles enterprise. 
Truth to tell, that Tehachipi grade has 
always appeared as a nightmare to San 
Francisco and the northern portion of 
California, except in matters of taxation, 
where it has always been possible to 
slip easily over the grade and assess 
high taxes on Southern California pro- 
perty. The position of San Francisco 
was and is that the existence of the Te- 
hachipi grade should give that city for- 
ever a natural monopoly of the San 
Joaquin valley business. 

The railroad commissioners think 
otherwise and there are too many in- 
stances where similar grades do not 
control freight rates for the Railroad 


Railroad Rates 
and the Bandar-log. 
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Commission longer to bother with the 
plaint of the shippers of the northern 
city. 

There is another point in connection 
with this proposition which has been 
lost to the view of San Francisco. It 
is that the southern portion of the San 
Joaquin valley has been and is being 
almost exclusively developed by Los 
Angeles and Southern California enter- 
prise and capital. The opportunities 
to break up the large holdings of land 
in that section and sell them to home 
makers, to discover and develop the oil 
resources, to secure the dam sites and 
develop the water power, have all been 
at San Francisco’s door since 1850. 
Everyone of these chances has _ been 


neglected. Los Angeles men have over- 
run the district which San Francisco 


has always demanded and now craves 
as a business satrapy. It is natural 
that the Southern California men who 
have gone in to the San Joaquinjvalley with 
their wealth of business projects and 
their land deals, should prefer to trade 
with their home city. They now have 
the opportunity, and they will sieze it 
in every department of business en- 
deavor. 

Of course there will come from San 


Francisco one long wail of anguish. 
It is expected. 

And the ‘burden of that song 
will be like that of the Bandar-log of 
Kipling. 

The Bandar-log remember, were the 
monkey people. 

Chattering away in the tree-tops, 


they said in effect: 

We are a great people. 

We are the greatest people in the world. 

We are the greatest people in the world 
because we say we are the greatest people 
in the world. 

They never harbored a doubt about it 

The average San Franciscan does not 
travel enough. 

He thinks that the sun rises in the 
east, in the bosom of San Francisco Bay, 
takes a triumphant course of six miles 
over the peninsula and sets in glory in 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The average San Franciscan is not 
alone in being one of the Bandar-log 

He has millions of brothers and sisters 
in New York. 
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Out West has always been rather 
skeptical about the wisdom of holding : 
world’s fair at San 
Francisco, but now 
that the state of Cal- 
ifornia is committed 
to the project and now that favorable 
Congressional action has been obtained, 
nothing remains but for California and 
all of the West, for that matter, to put 
the shoulder to the wheel and make that 
exposition worthy of the state and the 
nation. There can be no doubt of the 
propriety of holding the exposition at 
San Francisco in preference to New Or- 
leans. The Panama Canal is being built 
not particularly for the benefit of New 
Orleans, but to provide safe and rapid 
water communication between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. New Orleans is 
only a by-station, as it were, while the 
entire Pacific Coast is a terminus of the 
vanal. There is reason to believe that 
not since the discovery of gold has there 
been any single influence in the history 
of the Coast comparable to the complefion 
of the enterprise. 

The canal will shift the lines of immi- 
gration, and will bring to the Pacific 
coast an enormous and heterogeneous 
population from every country of Europe. 
It will revolutionize transcontinental 
freight carrying. It will bring the Coast 
in easy communication with the eastern 
centers of manufacture, and similarly 
will afford the products of this state an 
opportunity to be delivered in the con- 
gested centers of eastern population at 
a lower cost for freight than is possible 
by rail. California is due for a tremen- 
dous growth in population and products 
once the canal is open; how great no one 
can predict. If the population increases 
in the next ten years as it has in the 
past decade, California should be the 
seventh state in the union. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles should be num- 
bered among the really great cities of 
the nation. 

The Exposition will come with the 
middle of the decade. By that time 
San Francisco should have straightened 
out many of the objections which were 
made against the city by the proponents 
of New Orleans. The inevitable struggle 
between the “open shop”’ and the “ closed 
shop” will have been fought to a finish 
in San Francisco long before that time 


San Francisco 
and the Fair 
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comes, and the wounds will have healed 
if present signs are worth much. It is 
too much, perhaps, to ask an array of 
trimming politicians like those congre- 
gated at Sacramento at this present 
moment, to declare that all industry pre- 
paratory for the Fair is not the inalien- 
able property of the iron clad union re- 
gime that now predominates in San 
Francisco. That is a matter that will 
be settled by San Francisco itself. If 
it is not decided by an open war before 
the next city election it will be deter- 
mined by the vote of the people at that 
time. 


Fortunately for San Francisco some 
new amendments have been made to 
the charter. Under these amendments 
it will not be possible to split up the 
vote for the control of the city as has 
been done repeatedly, to the advantage 
of the labor party. By the provisions 
of these amendments there may be a 
dozen candidates for any office at the 
primary election, but when the deciding 
election is held, only the men receiving 
the two highest votes can run for the 
place. There will be no more three and 
four cornered fights for the mayoralty, 
with the result that the unionists can 
slip in by a plurality. Neither will 
there be any party designations; John 
Smith will run for office on his merits 
as John Smith, not John Smith “‘ Repub- 
lican,”’ or John Smith ‘“ Democrat,” 
or John Smith anything else. Every 
man elected to office will be chosen by a 
majority. That being true there can 
be no excuse that the majority does not 
rule; neither do we think that there is 
any doubt as to how the majority of 
San Francisco’s voters would decide 
between a union administration like 
that of P. H. McCarthy, and an adminis- 
tration headed by either Dr. Leland or 
Crocker who ran against McCarthy at 
the last municipal election and were 
defeated by a plurality. This question 
of labor union rule or open ‘shop rule 
has never been squarely presented to 
the voters of San Francisco. 


It will be now, and there can be no 
little doubt as to the result. Funda- 
mentally San Francisco is sound, but the 
city has been shamelessly traded and 
buffeted about by politics and_politi- 
cians in the past ten years. 
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From rather careful reading of the 
periodicals of the east and of northern 
California, during the 
E. T. Earl month that has passed 
the Real Leader. it is evident that Calif- 
ornia is being closely 
watched as an instance of what a state 
government which calls itself ‘reform’ 
and “ progressive’’ will be able to accom- 
plish. With the inauguration of Hiram 
W. Johnson as governor and the installa- 
tion of the Lincoln-Roosevelt element in 
power in every branch of the state govern- 
ment, there will be no lack of opportunity 
for Mr. Johnson and his adherents to 
demonstrate whether they are in earnest 
or are only “making - believe.” 

Out West is moved to this declaration 
by the appearance of an article written 
by Samuel E. Blythe and published in 
a recent number of the “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post’’ of Philadelphia. Mr. Blythe 
makes a business of traveling from place 
to place for the “ Saturday Evening Post.”’ 
He writes of politics and_ politicians 
as he pleases; he contributes the “‘ Who’s 
Who and Why” column of that cleverly 
edited and influential publication; he 
is presumed to write the ‘Senator’s”’ 
Secretary.”’ He has been telling us in 
past months about things in Iowa and 
in Indiana and in Kansas. Now if 
all of his contributions concerning eastern 
politics and leaders have the same value 
as his contribution regarding affairs in 
California we fear that the “Saturday 
Evening Post” is the victim of a modest 
variety of bunko. 

Mr. Blythe has discovered that Calif- 
ornia has a new political machine in 
control—and in this he is speaking the 
truth. He names Mr. Meyer Lissner as 
the leader, and so perhaps he is, as far 
as the public eye goes. He ascribes to 
Governor Johnson some heroic qualities 
as a leader of the forces of “ progression”’ 
and “reform,” whereas Governor John- 
son is an eleventh hour convert to the 
faith of those who made him governor, 
if indeed he has ever been converted at 
all, which we think is a matter to be 
decided by later developments in the 
administration. And if Mr. Blythe has 
not sufficient acumen to uncover the real 
leader and directing influence of the 
present regime, he is a much duller 
man than his record would indicate him 
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to be. 

The real power and influence behind 
the state administration, and behind the 
operations of the dominant wing of the 
Republican party, we believe to be Mr. 
E. T. Earl, who does not figure greatly 
in public demonstrations of pomp and 
power. 

Mr. Earl’s character is a study for 
any inquiring mind. He has furnished 
most of the steam in the cylinders of 
the machine for several years, and it is 
fair to him that the credit if any, be 
given to him; and it is fair to the public, 
as well, that it should know where to 
look for the inspiration of the doings of 
the present administration. 

Mr. Earl sprang into wealth and pro- 
minence in the business world as a shipper! 
of fruit and as the controlling influence 
of a refrigerator car line. That was 
several years ago and he is not now en- 
gaged in either calling, devoting his 
talents to other avenues of endeavor. 
He is still on the sunny side of fifty, 
we.should judge. Concerning his record 
as a fruit man and as a shipper there are 
dozens of stories afloat, some more or 
less apocryphal and some reduced to 
cold type in the testimony taken at 
various hearings ordered by the inter- 
state commerce commission. Mr. Ear! 
eventually sold out his interests, and 
retired a rich man, At forty he was a 
millionaire, making his fortune at a 
time that the fruit growers of California 
were not any too prosperous. He in- 
vested largely in Los Angeles real estate, 
placing his money so wisely that his 
holdings have greatly increased in value. 
Then he entered the newspaper field. 

How and why he happened to get 
into the affairs of the “Express” at a 
time that it was a losing proposition and 
was struggling for breath, is another 
matter. Certain stories are told, as 
gossip, which need not be repeated here. 
Suffice to say that once in the “Ex- 
press,” Mr. Earl gave to that newspaper 
the consummate ability which he pos- 
sesses to organize, to economize, to spend 
wisely and to make one dollar develop into 
two. He has a property that could be 
sold for $650,000 to $750,000 any time, 
and perhaps for more. It pays at least 
a hundred thousand dollars a year and 
in influence is perhaps the strongest 
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newspaper property in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Earl entered politics. To that 
field he devoted the same energy, ruth- 
lessness and sheer ability that he has 
displayed wherever he has turned his 
talents. In the political field he has 
won everything that he set his heart 
upon with two lone, lorn exceptions. 
He was beaten in his anti-saloon cam- 
paign in Los Angeles several years ago, 
before he was at the crest of his political 
power, and he lost a contest over the 
district attorneyship of Los Angeles 
county at the last election. If there 
is anything else that Mr. Earl has not 
gained, that he has really wanted, 
memory does not now recall it. 
Mr. Earl it is who from his office 
high in the Central building—his own 
directs the affairs of the steam roller 
and the machine which is popularly 
supposed to belong to Mr. Meyer Lissner. 
Mr. Earl conducted the Lincoln-Roose- 
velt organization through its trying 
early days; Mr. Earl dictates who shall 
and who shall not hold office in Los An- 
geles city and with few exceptions in 
Los Angeles county; Mr. Earl it is who 
says what the Chairman of the Republi- 
cans State Central Committee—his re- 
presentative, Mr. Lissner—shall do next. 
Mr. Earl it is who has been directing the 
campaign against the public service cor- 
porations in Southern California, except- 
ing corporations in which he is reputed 


to hold an interest. Mr. Earl’s hand 
is the one that pulls the strings and 


directs the course of state legislation. 

California has heard and read much of 
machine domination, but it has never 
before had such complete domination 
as has been instituted by this adminis- 
tration—the Earl-Johnson administra- 
tion. The legislature, after electing Mr. 
Earl’s candidate for the United States 
Senate, did nothing for many days 
waiting for orders to come from the higher 
up, through Mr. Johnson. Mask it 
as you will, disguise it as you may try, 
use such softening phrases as you please, 
the bald fact is that one machine has 
succeeded another. Mr. Earl is in the 
saddle, for weal or for woe. 

Mr. Earl has yet to be studied by the 


press of California, and his strength 
and weaknesses revealed. Like many 
other able men he has both. He is 
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strong in the possession of organizing 
ability such as is given to few men; 
in getting at the absolute bottom of 
facts concerning any deal he engages in, 
whether business or politics; 
ing ample means and a willingness to 
use them in any direction that suits his 
purpose; in getting results from what 
he spends; in possessing a singleness of 
purpose in degree given to few men; 
in having absolute heartlessness in en- 
compassing the undoing of those who 
oppose him. All these are elements of 
strength in a man who has the lust of 
power and who has aims and purposes 
clearly defined, as well as the means to 
attain his ends. 

Mr. Earl is weak—lamentably weak 

-in personal qualities which attach 
men to a leader. He is unimpassioned 
and cold to a degree. A ruthless leader 
of the type of Mark Hanna had qualities 
which really endeared him to his followers 
and even attracted his enemies. Hanna 
bred enthusiasms; men can no more 
enthuse over Mr. Earl than they can 
grow eloquent over the warmth of an 
icicle. He has perhaps one friend and 
few intimates. Nine men in ten in 
Los Angeles who have a personal acquain- 
tance with him, are prone to abusing 
him behind his back. His steel blue 
eyes may create confidence that what 
the man undertakes he will push to a 
successful conclusion, but they do not 
breed attachments. 

This is something of the man whom 
Out West believes to be the animating 
force behind the “reform’’ movement 
of California. It is hardly necessary 
at this time or in this place to refer to 
the many stories extant about his achieve- 
ments in the field of railroad rebates; 
nor to his conversion from the ways of 
the wicked unto the ways of the righteous, 
in witness whereof there can be cited 
his acquirement of church-going habits. 
These things are the by-play of polem- 
icists, of scoffers and of the ungodly. 

The core of it all is that E. T. Earl 
is the high leader of the Republican party 
of the state and that he has the sheer 
strength to force all of his followers to 
his will. A masterful mind of that type 
will do much, and it is only fair to the 
people that they know something of 
what is behind that mind. 


in possess- 
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The retirement of Rev. C. C. Pierce 
from the pastorate of the Memorial 
Baptist Church, a 

Denominationalism position which he 
Not True Religion. had held with honor 
and credit to him- 

self for about twelve years. and _ his 
determination to enter business with his 
brothers, has more than local signifi- 
eance. Mr. Pierce has been a minister 
for twenty five years, and he has been 
pastor of only three congregations. He 
has never been a sensational preacher 
in any sense of the term; just one of 
those conscientious, God-fearing, help- 
ful men who go through their lives doing 
their full measure of good, and leaving 
behind them the record of well directed 
endeavor. At the age of fifty or more, 


he has concluded that there is too much - 


denominationalism, too much theology, 
too much adherence to form and too 
little religion in the churches. While 
he will follow another line of life, he says 
that he will continue preaching the 
doctrine of real religion, and will do so 
in his own way. 

Whenever the average minister is 
asked to assign a reason for the decline 
of the protestant churches, as a whole, 
he is apt to say ‘‘ materialism;” if he does 
not use that particular word, he will 
employ language which signifies as much, 
and can be interpreted as such. Rarely 
does he penetrate to the real reason. 
It is that the mass of protestant men 
have lost interest in the churches because 
the pastors preach too much doctrine, 
because they preach too little toleration, 
because the churches depend too much 
on what they have or have not done in 
the past to keep them going, instead of 
reaching out into the future that is 
always alive with hope and promise and 
realization for those who dare. 

The mass of Americans to-day are 
starving from soul hunger. 

The churches do not satisfy this de- 
mand coming from the majority of men. 

Admitting this to be true, the wonder 
is that the churches do not seek to satis- 
fy the demand being made upon them 
with increasing vehemence. 

Church union among the principal 
protestant sects will not meet the call. 
Church union, as we see it, will fortify 
the strength of a certain class of the 
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community and inspire a demand {or 


compliance with their own brand of 


belief. The best insurance for the re- 
ligious liberty of those who are not in 
the church fold is that there is variance 
of opinions among the churches. It 
is our greatest guarantee for religious 
freedom. If one church held full sway 
in matters theological, this world would 
not be fit for the abiding place of a free 
man. The practice would be “think 
as we do or get out’? even as the Puri- 
tans of old expelled Roger Williams, 
even as the Established Church of En- 
gland practically drove the Puritans and 
the Quakers from their homes; even 
as the Jews were proscribed by all theo- 
logical gentlemen up to about one hun- 
dred years ago. 

Church Union will not do. The Amer- 
ican man cares nothing for theology 
either in small or large doses, if it does 
not agree with his mental system. 

How would it be for the pastors 
generally to read this from the Epistle 
of James: 

Pure religion and undefiled before God 
and the Father is this: To visit the 
jatherless and the widows in their affliction 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world, 

And use it as the dominating thought 
of all their sermons. 


Not naturally pessimistic, we are at 
a loss to know where southern California 
will find itself with the 

Minority in coming of the next Con- 
a Minority. gress. There will be a 
Democratic majority in the 

House and there will be a Democratic 
and Insurgent majority in the Senate, 
if this alignment is drawn in the matter 
of tariff changes. The problem of tariff 
revision appears to hinge upon whether 
the Democracy will consent to revision 
schedule by schedule, instead of fram- 
ing an entirely new tariff bill with its 
log-rolling and trading. If the Democrats 
are in earnest about their declarations 
for revision downward or for a scientific 
revision free from party considerations, 
the proposition will be taken up schedule 
by schedule; if, on the other hand, the 
Democracy intends to amass a supply 
of political capital for 1912, then there 
will be a’ general tariff bill which will 
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have only a faint chance of passing the 
Senate and no chance at all of obtain- 
ing the signature of the President. 
The producers of southern California 
in particular, and the whole state in 
general, are in a peculiar position as 
regards any change in the tariff. Speak- 
ing frankly, we are in the minority. of 
a minority. It is bad enough to be in 
the minority in any event, but to be 
the minority of a minority is rather 
appalling. When the fruit and nut 
schedules, in which this state is chiefly 


interested, are up for consideration, 
there will be present and favoring a 
reduction a numerous and determined 


representation from the New York im- 
porters, backed by the big congressional 
delegation from that state. It will be 
argued that California, in sending an 
insurgent to the Senate, and Los Angeles, 
in sending an insurgent to the lower 
House, have decided for a revision down- 
ward. This will be quoted against a 
high protective tariff for the peculiar 
products of the state. Of course Judge 
Works and Mr. Stephens will argue that 
they should have high tariff for the pro- 
ducts of California and a lower tariff for 
the manufactured articles of the east. 
It is useless to expect the shoe manufac- 
turer of Massachusetts, the iron manu- 
facturer of Pennsylvania and the manufac- 
turers everywhere to stand for a high tar- 
iff on California fruits, if at the same 
time the California and Los Angeles 
representatives in the Senate and House 
are urging lower duties on the manu- 
factured articles of the east. 

We have a high duty on oranges, 
lemons, nuts and fruits and wines be- 
cause the Senators and’ Congressmen 
of California have hitherto agreed to 
vote for high duties on what eastern 
manufacturers desired. There is no 
other reason why California has been 
favored. And the fact will not rub 
out that the Democracy will quote 
the state platform of the Republican 
party of California to prove that Calif- 
ornia wants lower duties. 

Candidly we do not envy the position 
that Judge Works and Mr. Stephens 
will occupy when the tariff revision be- 
gins. Both are new members and neither 
man has any hold or connections in 
Washington among the older members 
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of Congress. Both have yet to form 
their connections to be of value to the 
state, and both are new hands at the 
game. We trust that they will be able 
to explain some things to the satis- 
faction of the downward revisionists, 
but how they are going to evade the 
demand of the revisionists of California, 
as expressed in the Republican state 
platform is something that is bevond us. 


The interpretation which eastern 
people give to things Californian some- 
times amuses and occasion- 
Native Sons ally amazes. We received 
and Others. a letter recently from a 
well informed lady in Ohio 

who wrote among other things: 

“This brings me to the story heard 
recently to the effect that there is a 
boycott, so to speak, in California against 
all but native born Californians—that 
if you want to get a job, to succeed you 
must keep it under your hat that you 
were born in the east.” 

Of course this story which has pene- 
trated so far east in this country as Ohio, 
has its foundation in the existence of 
the organization known as the “ Native 
Sons of the Golden West.’’ That such 
a story has gone abroad in the land is 
not to be wondered at considering that 
every candidate in northern California 
who is a “Native Son” always thinks 
it necessary in making his announce- 
ments, to parade it before the voters 
that he was born in California. In the 
south no such flourish of place of birth 
is expected or anticipated, because we 
of the south are mostly Uitlanders. 
If it is any comfort to the lady in question, 
we assure her that at last accounts about 
5,000 of the voters of Los Angeles county 
were born in the Buckeye State. 

Of course we know perfectly well 
that it is a great merit to have been born 
anywhere at all. We had so much to 
say about it, as to whether we would 
come or not come. We all had the 
selection of our parents. The negro 
decided to be born a negro, of course, 
the Hindoo decided that he would be 
one. We all of us had a choice as to 
the state and country of our birth; 
we all of us decided these things. Logi- 
cally then, it is a positive merit to have 
been born anywhere. 
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In Southern California we hear little 
of the ‘‘ Native Sons” as a political factor; 
in the north it is different, although not 
so bad as our informant thinks. Any 
person, born anywhere, can manage to 
get along anywhere in California. 

The “ Native Sons” declare, of course, 
that they are not in politics, but we know 
of more than one man in San Francisco 
who owes much of his suecess in politi- 
eal life to his affiliation with the order. 
There is Frank H. Dunne, Superior 
Judge, as an instance in point, and Perey 
V. Long, who has occupied several posi- 
tions of trust in the northern city. 
In his hey-day Abraham Ruef never let 
it be forgotten that he was a “ Native 
Son;” no, nor further the fact that he 
is a graduate of the University of Calif- 
ornia. Organized for benevolent  pur- 
poses and for the purpose of keeping 
alive the traditions and history of the 
state, the “ Native Sons’’ have their place 
in the ordinary course of events in Calif- 
ornia even as have the Pioneer Societies 
which flourish everywhere in the United 
States. If some men have sought to 
use the order for political ends, and have 
succeeded on various occasions, the 
same may be asserted of every other 
order and society in existence. A con- 
sistent and steauy “joiner”? may gain 
for himself considerable local prominence 
infany community. 

Eventually we think that the “‘ Native 
Sons”’ will simmer down to the position 
occupied by such organizations as the 
“Sons of Veterans,” and the younger 
members of the “Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion” and the “Society of the 
Cincinnati.’”’” There is every reason in 
the world, in truth, for the existence of 
the orders like the ‘Grand Army of the 
Republic,” and the “‘ United Confederate 
Veterans,’ and not any at all for the 
“Sons of Veterans,”’ the sons of members 
of the “Grand Army.” There is every 
reason for the existence of the “ Loyal 
Legion,’ and not any, as we can see, 
for,the younger members of the order, 
the sons of officers who served in the 
civil war; neither can any good reason 
be given for the continuance of the 
“Society of the Cincinnati.’”’ The Cin- 
cinnati, remember, are descendants of 
Revolutionary soldiers, and member- 
ship is nice for those who have pride in a 
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“family tree’ or for those who plume 
themselves on a long American descent 
The others do not care. We believe, 
for instance, that we are entitled to 
membership in the Cincinnati, and can 
read our title clear, but what is the use? 
If a man is a good citizen and does his 
part in the world’s work as well as he 
knows how, wherein is the virtue of 
pointing to Revolutionary descent? 
Similarly, after the first flush of pride 
among the ‘‘ Native Sons’ is over, and 
after the order has done the very neces- 
sary and enlightening historical work 
which property falls within its domain, 
wherein is the usefulness of the order to 
continue? 

But our eastern friends should not 
worry about any “boycott.” Nothing 
in it, we assure you. Not a chance in 
for a “boycott” of that nature 


Mr. J. H. Franeis the head of the 
Polytechnic High School and the other 
gentlemen who have been 
Institute of urging forward the propo- 
Technology. sition to establish a branch 
of the University of Calif- 
ornia somewhere in Southern California, 
have concluded that it is best at this 
time to ask the state for an Institute of 
Technology, based on the lines of the 
two famous institutes of that character 
in the United States—the Massachusetts 
and the Stevens Institute. 
Perhaps they know best. They think 
they can get a million to start with 
We will never be content, howeve! 
with less than a university of the same 
rank as the university at Berkele 
We do not expect that much 
more can be done during the present 
session of the legislature except to lay a 
proper foundation for a campaign that 
is to come. In any event the seed has 
been sown which will bear fruit. An 
enterprise of this magnitude is not 
brought to fruition without much work 
and the expenditure of much time. 
Out West, which was the first publi- 
cation in California to bring the -ad- 
vantages of establishing a branch of 
the university in the south, is con- 
fident that with what has already 
been done, the voice of the people of 
the south will eventually compel actio 
Southern California pays approxi- 
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mately forty per cent of the state taxes. 

Southern California has per 
cent of the students at the University. 

Southern California has forty per cent 
of the high school pupils of the state. 

The injustice of expecting forty per 
cent of the high school students to 
travel 500 miles for university advan- 
tages of the highest class is apparent 

Let us see how this affects the various 
counties of Southern California. 

Southern California approxi- 
mately $200,000 a year to the support 
of the University of California, besides 
being rightly entitled to a share of the 
proceeds of the Congressional Land 
Grant of 1862. The income of the 
University of California is derived from 
many The institution has 
large permanent investments in low in- 
terest mortgages, mostly on San Fran- 
cisco property. Southern California has 
never been regarded as much of a place 
for the investment of University funds 
in mortgages. A proportion of all this 
permanent endowment, of course, be- 
longs to Southern California, but we 
imagine that the projectors of the branch 
university in the south would forego any 
claim upon it. 

But there can be no question about 
the right of diversion of the tax raised 
in Southern California for educational 
purposes in the south. 

Los Angeles county contributes $159,- 
420 this year to the University funds. 
That is more than is spent by any insti- 
tution in Southern California. In re- 
turn Los Angeles county has 315 students 
at the university. This is an average 
of $506 per student per annum. 

Santa Barbara county pays $9342 to 
the university this year and has 34 
students. This is an average of $273 
per student. 

Riverside county adds $8077 to the 
university funds and has 46 students, 
an average of $175 per student. 

San Diego county contributes $13,- 
912 tothe university and sends 46 stu- 
dents, an average cost being $302. 

San Francisco’ cenrtibutes about 
$152,000 to the University and _ gets 
$224 on each of its 678 students. 

Alameda county contributes about 
$63,000. The county is represented at 
the university by 1056 students at an 
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average annual cost of $59 
It is interesting to note the comments 


that are being made on this enterprise 


by several of the men who have been 
in the forefront of educational affairs 
in Southern California. We refer to 


those self sacrificing men who have been 
connected with the various denomina- 
tional institutions of the South 

One of the most virile sectarian insti- 


tutions near Los Angeles is Occidental 
College, conducted under Presbyterian 
management. The President of this 


institution can see only good in the pro- 
position. 

Pomona College, a Congregational in- 
stitution, favors it; favors it to the 
extent that there is a movement on foot 
to have the branch of the University 
located at Claremont or in that vicinity, 
if possible. 

There is a newly established Baptist 
institution’at Redlands. It has not been 
heard from. The men in control at 
the Quaker institution at Whittier are 
understood to be unfavorably disposed. 

Out West admits to a degree of sur- 
prise at the attitude taken by Rev. 
George F. Bovard of the University 
of Southern California. Dr. Bovard and 
Rev. E. A. Healy contribute an article 
to “‘The Courier,”’ published at that 
institution, arguing against state edu- 
cation and appealing to the friends of 
the institution, to oppose the proposi- 
tion, politically and _ socially. Dr. 
Bovard holds that the moral status 
of students at denominational schools 
is higher than that at state institutions. 
He also holds that it would too 
much. 

We do not like to take issue with the 
statements of Dr. Bovard but from 
personal knowledge we think that the 
moral status of the students at Berkeley 
is just as good as that at the local insti- 
tution. Further, Dr. Bovard is reminded 
that if there has been any well defined 
trend in higher education in the past 
twenty years, throughout the United 
States it has been away from the de- 
nominational schools and toward the 
great state supported institutions. 

We are not all Methodists, not all 
Baptists, not all Presbyterians, not all 
Catholics, not all Quakers, not ail 
Congregationalists. We have the right 
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to demand the best possible facilities 
for higher education, free from theo- 
logical interference or supervision. To 
provide higher education is not a function 
of the sects, any more than it is to pro- 
vide primary education. 

Dr. Bovard’s opposition reminds us 
of the experience of a much older state, 
in which, as it turned out, the establish- 
ment of a strong higher state insti- 
tution did not cripple the denominational 
colleges but absolutely strengthened 
them. We refer to the experience of 
Ohio. 

When the congressional land grant 
of 1862 was made, providing for the 
establishment of state colleges in which 
agriculture and the mechanic arts should 
be taught, Ohio was strewn with de- 
nominational schools. When the state 
established the Ohio State University 
at Columbus, the institution became 
the target of every denominational and 
local college, and for many years, al- 
though the State University grew, it 
had the more or less concealed opposi- 
tion of every denominational college 
within the border of the State. But the 
State University prospered and out- 
stripped all the others in attendance. 
The usefulness of the institution com- 
pelled recognition from the legislature, 


in spite of local influences. The Metho-- 


dists had the Ohio Wesleyan University 
at Delaware; the United Brethern a 
“university,” Otterbein, at Westerville; 
the Baptists were entrenched in Denison 
University at Granville; the Presbyterians 
in Wooster University at Wooster; the 
Congregationalists in Oberlin College 
at Oberlin; the Episcopalians in Kenyon 
College at Gambier. Besides there were 
and are “local pride” colleges at Cincin- 
nati, Oxford, Marietta, Scio, Akron, 
Cleveland, Athens and other places. 
The Ohio State University had hard 
sledding against all of these institutions, 
in trying to get any facilities worth 
while; but it won. And what has been 
the upshot? Why each and all of 
these colleges is stronger to-day than 
ever. The very existence of the Ohio 
State University spurred them to better 
efforts. 

We think that same will prove true 
as to the institution over which Dr. 
Bovard presides. The presence of an- 
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other institution of learning, well 
equipped with money and facilities, 
will compel Dr. Bovard to a more 
strenuous life. When Stanford Univer- 
sity was established the University of 
California grew by leaps and bounds. 
It had competition that counted. We 
believe that the University of Califor- 
nia would not be the tower of strength 
that it is to-day had Stanford never 
been started through the instrumen- 
tality of a Spiritualistic medium of 
San Francisco. 

Finally we want that institution be- 
cause we know that it takes money to 
make any institution of learning a real 
success. The University of California 
at Berkeley spends over $400 per 
annum on each and every student within 
its walls; the institution of Dr. Bovard 
does not spend $100. Which of these 
institutions can do the better work? 
If the state enters the local field Dr 
Bovard and his trustees will find the 
ways and means to provide the facili- 
ties demanded. There is nothing like 
competition in this world. It has made 
every business institution in the United 
States that had ever accomplished much, 
and the same rule holds true in the edu- 
cational world. 

Cost? Why that is not material. 
Reserve the money Southern California 
spends for the University of California 
and spend it here. That eliminates 
the factor of cost. 


All question of the completion of the 
Los Angeles aqueduct in the time speci- 
fied by Engineer Mulholland 
has been dissipated by the 
decision of the Leach and 
Kountze Brothers syndi- 
cate to exercise options on this year’s 
quota of bonds. It is certain that 
there will be expended on the project 
approximately $5,000,000 in the year to 
come. Another $4,000,000 will come 


Municipal 
Projects. 


‘ pretty closely to completing the project. 


Then there is to be expended about 
$3,000,000 in establishing a hydro-elec- 
tric power plant. The city of Los 
Angeles is also pledged to expend in 
the near future about $3,000,000 in 
improving the harbor at San Pedro. 

With these enormous expenditures 
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in sight, there is an element in Los 
Angeles which would pledge the city to 
expend $6,000,000 more in the creation 
of a distributing system by which the 
90,000 horsepower to be developed on 
the aqueduct will be sold direct to the 
consumers of electrical energy. A 
“straw vote” designed to commit the 
city to municipal distribution will be 
taken at the charter election to be held 
in Los Angeles early in March. There 
is little time for the body of the voters 
thoroughly to discuss this expenditure. 
Yet we do not think that a vote at this 
time is of any consequence. The city 
of Los Angeles will dispose of that power 
not as the wishes of the group of muni- 
cipal ownership zealots may desire, but 
as it can, considering the present con- 
dition of the city’s finances. 

Theoretically plenty of arguments can 
be made for municipal ownership. 
Practically the ownership of utilities by 
a community and the distribution of 
the utility is usually done at a greater 
cost than by a private company. The 
only notable exception with which we 
are acquainted concerns the water svstem 
of Los Angeles city, and it has been kept 
within bounds more bv the personality 
and wishes of the engineer in charge 
than by any other cause. Were William 
Mulholland dead and were the system 
to fall into political hands, we do not 
like to think of what might happen. 
Ordinarily the ownership of a_ public 
utility by a city is followed by the use 
of the utility as a part of the dominant 
political machine, whatever that may 
happen to be at the time. A big elec- 
trical plant operated by Los Angeles 
would be a tempting bait to politicians, 
whether of the ‘reform’ or “ perform” 
brand. 

Consequently we believe that the 
best possible solution of the Owens 
power proposition at this time is to lease 
it for short terms oniy—and this pro- 
vision of the short term is essential 
—to the large consumers of power. 
Then the: lessees should be required 
to distribute it at a figure which would 
bring the cost of electricity to the con- 
sumer to the lowest possible notch. If 
long terms are proposed the city may 
find itself in a fearful tangle like that 
which marked the close of the thirty 
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vear water works lease in 1898, which 
is still a nightmare for those who were 
in Los Angeles at that time. 

Not content with ‘trying to pledge 
the city to the policy of spending $6,- 
000,000 for a distributing plant for 
electricity, the same group of municipal 
ownership are men talking of constructing 
a railroad to San Pedro. There is com- 
plaint by shippers against the rail rates 
between here and the seaport, and the 
argument is that the municipal railway 
must be built to compel the reduction 
of these rates. We doubt the ability 
of any one connected with this movement 

they are lawyers and doctors and news- 
paper publishers—to successfully con- 
duct a railroad to San Pedro under politi- 
cal management even at the existing 
rates. But the experiment will be tried, 
it seems, unless there is. a revulsion of 
public opinion. One of the eminent 
politicians who is advocating this pro- 
position, suggests that theycity shall 
not directly engage in the§ enterprise, 
because he does not desireythat the 
city’s credit shall be drawntupon for 
financial backing 
that the city shall own all the stock in a 
company which shall build the road, 
and that this company and not the 
city shall issue the necessary bonds with 
which to do the construction work. 
This is ingenious. But suppose that 
when the road is opened there is a ‘wat 
of rates, and suppose that the railroad 
is operated at a loss, and suppose that 
the company issuing these construction 
bonds defaults on the interest payments. 
The question then arises who shall 
be taxed to pay the interest and the 
deficit? So it all works out in the end 
in the same channel. 

Rates between this city and San Pedro 
are fixed mainly to place San Diego and 
San Pedro on a parity in sending goods 
to Los Angeles coming in from the sea. 
A reduction of the San Pedro rate, 
means a sad blow at San Diego. Yet 
it appears that there is necessary a 
general readjustment of the rates from 
the sea coast to Los Angeles, and this 
the various transportation companies 
are understood to be arranging. But 
it will seareely be necessary for the 
city of Los Angeles to become a rail- 
road builder and a railroad operator 


Instead he proposes 
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to accomplish this end. 

The merchants and the shippers have 
still another remedy. Feeling them- 
selves aggrieved there is nothing to pre- 
vent their building the road themselves. 
There are several mercantile concerns 
in Los Angeles which could, unassisted, 
build such a road. But they will not. 

Time was, whenever there was a 
gathering of life insurance men of great 

or small magnitude, 
Lije Insurance there was uppermost 
Tactics Change. in the discussion, ques- 

tions relating to se- 
curing new business, the proposal and 
examination of new schemes to induce 
people to patronize the companies, and 
not a little was said about the attitude 
of state governments toward the busi- 
ness. And all this was only a few years 
ago. 

It is most significant, therefore, that 
at the last national assemblage of life 
insurance men, at which was present 
representatives of about every reputable 
company in the United States, the two 
topics uppermost were sanitation and 
the proper education of future insurance 
men. 

The political relations of the insurance 
companies received only a_ passing 
notice. 

The proceedings of this assemblage 
have just been published in pamphlet 
form. To the mind of the average 
man who has nothing to do with insur- 
ance companies except to pay premiums 
and count on the payment of the poli- 
cies after death, this change is most 
welcome. 

And the insurance companies do not 
seem to have lost anything by the change. 
The financial statements published by 
the leading companies show that they 
are all in a satisfactory condition finan- 
cially, that all are growing, that the 
wiles of the circus man and the induce- 
ment of ‘‘gold bonds’’—we were almost 
tempted to say “gold bricks’’—need 
not be employed in the proper pursuit 
of new business. The public seems to 
have waked up to the truth that some- 
body has to pay for all of the expense 
to which the companies went several 
years ago to stimulate the growth of 
business; and that this somebody was 
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not the life insurance company but the 
body of the people. 

As far as instruction for the rising 
generation goes, it is published that 
lectures on insurance, in theory and 
the practice, are given at many of the 
foremost educational institutions of the 
United States. Time alone can demon- 
strate whether this instruction — will 
have any practical value. In the incul- 
cation of theories, perhaps the idea has 
merit, but it is yet too early to inquire 
whether the result will not be akin to 
college instruction in “journalism” 
which has failed to achieve anvthing 
worth mentioning in the training of 
young men and women. The experi- 
ment as to insurance men is at least 
worth trying, and there is hope for sub- 
stantial results, inasmuch as s'most all 
of the leading life insurance men of the 
United States think well of the idea 

Naturally the life insurance companies 
are interested in sanitation and in every- 
thing that goes to prolong life, thus 
raising the expectation of life of the 
people whom they have insured. There 
is no single agency in the United States 
which can do more through properly 
directed effort than these companies 
working in conjunction with the press 
It has required a good many years to 
bring about a sane and rational treat- 
ment of tuberculosis and even at that 
a beginning has only been made, so to 
speak. Millions of people are still heed- 
less in dealing with this disease. And 
if the companies are interested in com- 
batting tuberculosis, so too are they 
equally interested in the prevention of 
typhoid and small pox and diphtheria 
and every preventable disease; and in 
the studies which are being made to 
learn something about cancer, which 
appears just now to be growing stronger 
and stronger as a menace to human life. 

A life insurance company is one of 
the best assets that any city can have. 
The millions that California sends every 
year to the east for life insurance can 
and should be diverted to home com- 
panies. California has one strong home 
company and should have three or four 
more. Los Angeles and San Francisco 
are both gainers by the fact that good 
loans on the best security can be obtained 
from the home company, thus tending 
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to keep down the rate of interest. The 
scattering driblets that the eastern com- 
panies occasionally loan in California 
are but a tithe of the money that they 
remove from the state. To show the 
value of a home company the case of 
the Union Central of Cincinnati may be 
given. There is no stronger company 
in the country than this institution, 
although there are many which show 
more assets in dollars and cents. The 
company has been a pillar of western 
finance and has been the means of devel- 
oping the country surrounding Cincinnati 
to an unbelieveable degree. Similarly 
if the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had three times its present 
income, which it should have, it could 
do much more for the development of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


With the organization of the so 
called ‘‘ progressive’ wing of the Re- 
publican party into a 

‘ Progressives”’ solid and working 
Want the Works. body, the indications 
are that the control 

of the next National Convention will 
fall into western hands. It matters 
not on what ratio the next Congressional 
apportionment is made. The represen- 
tation of the west in the National Con- 
vention, which is determined by the 
congressional representation, will be in- 
creased. The “‘ progressives’ have con- 
trol of thirteen Republican states, and 
expect to make inroads into the dele- 
gations from other states, the unit rule 
never finding favor in Republican con- 
ventions. The “solidly progressive’ 
Republican states counted upon by those 
who would thus capture the national 
machinery of the party and the Repub- 
lican nomination are California, Iowa, 
Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Washington, Wvoming 
and .Wisconsin. The “ progressives” are 
counting on delegates from every part 
of the country—even as far east as New 
Hampshire—and are thinking that there 
is a possibility of getting a portion of 
the delegates from the South, although 
the Republican delegates from the 
Southern States, are usually solidly 
for the machine which happens to be 
in power. Some enthusiastic “ progres- 
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sive’ has counted up over 250 votes 
in the next National Convention, and 
this without knowing in advance what 
the apportionment will be 

Of course this is very much in the 
nature of the famous proposition of 
counting chickens before they are 
hatched. As far as California is con- 
cerned there is no certainty that the 
EKarl-Johnson-Lissner ‘wing of the party 
will be able to send a solid delegation 
to any convention Flushed = with 
power the managers, now that they 
have something to distribute and some 
patronage to pass around, .are meeting 
with the trouble which besets every 
party and every element within a party 
so situated \ year and a half must 
elapse before the delegation goes east 
to attend the National Convention, 
and much may occur in a year and a 
half that is not at all in line with the 
expectations of those in power at the 
moment. 


Moreover it is still too early to dete: 
mine the precise lines on which the cam 
paign of 1912 will be laid lf the De 
mocracy intends to formulate a general 
tariff bill, and risk its expecataions of 
suecess on the measure, then one sort 
of campaign will be necessary lf, on 
the other hand, the Democracy attempts 
to revise the tariff schedule by schedule 
then quite another campaign by the 
Republican party will be required 

At this time it is only fair to say tha 
not since 1876 has the Democratic party 
had such good reason to anticipate suc- 


cess asnow. Toward the close of Grant’s 
administration the country was_ reek- 
ing with scandal and _= graft. The 


Democracy was enabled to offer a can- 
didate who had made a splendid record 
in New York state against the corrupt 
forces of Tammany. The south was 
wheeling into the Democratic column 
as the carpet bag and negro govern- 
ments were relegated into oblivion. 
The Democracy had every reason to 
anticipate success that year 

So with the year to come. The Re- 
publican party seems to be hopelessly 
divided. The rout of the Rooseveltians 
in New York was accomplished by stay- 
at-home Republicans rather than by 
Democrats. The party in New York 
appears to be almost as widely split 
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as in the days of; the Stalwarts led by 
Conkling and Half Breeds, of whom 
James G. Blaine was the idol. . Unless 
this chasm is bridged, New York is 
gone for the Republican party. If the 
Democrats nominate Harmon for the 
presidency, Ohio is lost to the Repub- 
licans. Indiana is gone, with present 
conditions existing. It is fair to say 
that there} is not a Republican who 
could beLelected president were the 
election to be held this year. And the 
situation will be made only the worse 
if the so-called “progressives” succeed 
in capturing the machinery of the party 
and the nominee next year. 

With such alluring prospects it is 
no wonder that there is a sharp contest 
among the three leading Democratic 
possibilities, Clark, Harmon and Wood- 
row Wilson. And as the prospects for 
the Republican quarrel are that it will 
grow deeper, there will be a correspond- 
ing activity among these leading Demo- 
crats who are hearkening for the call 
of the “ people.” 


With California the seat of the most 
remarkablejrecent feats in air navigation, 
quite the most inter- 
esting article in the 
February magazines is 
that of Professor T. 3. 
C. Lowe in¥the “‘Review of Reviews,”’ 
giving the history of the use of balloons 
in the CiviltWar. Professor Lowe is 
a familiar} figure on the streets of Los 
Angeles}and Pasadena, but not many 
who know him also know that he 
was the head of the balloon corps which 
was attached to}McClellan’s army in 
the Peninsular campaign of 1862. In 
the ‘Review of Reviews,’’ Professor 
Lowe gives an intensely interesting 
account of how the observations from 
the balloons enabled McClellan to oper- 
ate against theJconcentration of the 
Confederate Armygnorth of the Chicka- 
hominy,¥ resulting in the battles of 
Beavers Dam®, Creek and Gaines’ 
Mill, the‘ opening struggles of the Seven 
Days’ Battles. Professor Lowe has 
promised the eastern publication a thor- 
oughly and carefully written paper on 
the useJof balloons in the Civil War, 
the first chapter of the employment of 
air navigation in war. In this con- 


Proj. Lowe’s 
Fine Paper. 
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nection, it might be said thatthe “ Ke- 
view of Reviews’’ has also promised a 
new series of war papers by men still 
living who were in the war. The “Re- 
view of Reviews’’ is twenty-five years 
too late for this. Nearly all the leading 
men are dead. Only one Union corps 
commander, Sickles, is still alive and 
nearly everything that he can write 
is controversial, affecting the second 
day’s fight at Gettysburg. The ‘Cen- 
tury’”’ covered all that subject in the 
’80s when most of the prominent lead- 
ers, north and south, were in the land 
of the living. The result is four mag- 
nificent volumes, the careful reading 
of which is necessary to thorough under- 
standing of the campaigns of the Civil 
War. 

Why the balloon service was aban- 
doned by the Federal forces has never 
been cleared up. Professor Lowe's 
article in the “Review of Reviews” 
demonstrates that it was of inestimable 
service to McClellan. Finally there is 
this tribute from the “other side,” 
written by General E. P. Alexander, 
chief of artillery of Longstreet’s corps 
and one of the best artillerists the war 
produced, north or south. Alexande 
was a big factor in. the crushing blow 
which was given the Union Army in 
the second day’s fight at Gettysburg 
He accompanied Pickett in the final 
charge on the third day. Writing of 
the abandonment of the Union balloon 
service, he says: 

I have never understood why _ the 
enemy (the Union Army) abandoned 
the use of military balloons early in 1863, 
ajter having used them extensively up 
to that time. Even ij the observers never 
saw anything, they would have _ been 


_ worth all they cost for the annoyance and 


delays they caused us in trying to keep 
our movements out of their sight. That 
wretched little signal station on Round 
Top that day (July 2, 1863) caused on 
of our divisions to lose over two hou 
and probably delayed our assault nearly 
that long. During that time a_ Federal 
corps arrived near Round Top and le- 
came an important factor in the actio 
which followed. 

Professor Lowe demonstrates that tle 
observers did see something in tie 
Peninsular campaign. 
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Professor Larkin. 


By Henry Christeen Warnack 


Men say that Edgar Lucien Larkin 
is insane. It must be so, since all that 
mortals cannot understand does not be- 
long to earth, and yet, could it not be 
that what is madness is the light of 
the Absolute? Over the mind of Pro- 
fessor Larkin is a veil; none may peer 
beyond it, and whether he is now a 
degree higher or a degree less than when 
he hurled his thunderbolts of reason 
from his place upon Mount Lowe amid 
the clouds, to men his great brain is 
shrouded in the night. He may, these 
long days since, have found himself 
making the splendid strides of a giant 
intellect somewhere within the kingdom 
of the universal mind, but to us who 
know nothing of that supernal vibration, 
the harmony which a few months since 
struck the ear of the world with magical 
appeal, to-day is lost in discord. 

To build a monument of words to 
the memory of a great mind over which 
a shadow passes is like writing the obit- 
uary of one who is yet alive, and it is 
surely the common sorrow of us all 
that whether Professor Larkin has placed 
his hand within that of the Infinite to 
step upon new planes of light, or whether 
the glory of a too splendid imagination 
has dared beyond the golden shores of 
reason, the effect for us who tarry in 
the realms of the normal, remains the 
same. In the palace the lights are out 
and the musie of its chambers is hushed 
The shutters are drawn and the doors 
are bolted. The tenant is not there. 

Has he ascended too near that Lord 
of Light on whom man may not look 
and live? Has he followed, step by 
step, the gossamer threads of intuition, 
or mounted the stairway of a peerless 
reason to where he was swallowed up in 
that great consciousness which men call 
the Absolute? Is there a point in the 
spreading vista of thought which leads 
man past the portals of the earth out 


into the forever of Being? Did Larkin, 
like Hoxsey, dare from stratum to stratum 
of the invisible until lost to the sight of 
man and to man’s reason within some 
luminous gateway of the Unseen? Did 
he perhaps evolve qualities of perception 
and resolution which were as a stairway 
of light to the stars he studied, so that, 
without being aware of the brain in 
which he knew the body and its en- 
vironment, he lost himself in the wonder 
of the Eternal where a day is as a thous- 
and years? 

It is not Moses alone who ascends the 
high hill of the Lord to return with tab- 
lets of law in his hands; it is not Peter 
alone who is given that knowledge 
which flesh and blood eannot reveal; 
nor is it only John upon the Isle of Pat- 
mos who lifts the mystic veil to wring 
the cosmic secret from the skies. Every 
age and every land is enriched by the 
men who dare 


{n ordinary man has his moments of 
inspiration, but a great man walks in 
the light. An ordinary man obtains 
fleeting glimpses of what is true, but a 
great man lives the truth. An ordinary 
man knows that an orange is an orange 
because it is not an apple, and that an 
apple is an apple because it is not a 
lemon, but the great man loses sight of 
comparison and its vain objective know- 
ledge in order that he may come upon 
that secret of life which predicates the 
spirit and the essence incomparable. 

To such a service the great must dedi- 
cate their lives. Of this order was Ed- 
gar Lucien Larkin and his rank was of 
a luster like to-the stars he read. Whether 
there be conscious qualities of him still 
measuring the vast expanses of the skies, 
or whether he indeed be represented by 
a pitiful handful of broken dust, his 
achievements as a man ef science com- 
mand the gratitude of the world. 
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l, Money am God of all the Earth. 
Worship Me and you shall have all 
abundance. I give all that makes life 
to be life. 

Powerful. 
None can 


I am Strong, Mighty, 
What I command is done. 
withstand me. 

lam Omnipotent. I have a thousand 
eyes. All are my servants obeying my 
will. Obey me and follow my commands 
and I will give you lands and houses 
and all the precious treasures of the earth. 
Without me your foot shall have no 
resting place. You are, without me, 
a usurper, a parasite living on that of 
others. I alone can give you land to 
dwell on that you may call your own and 
all men will respect your title. I- alone 
will provide you habitation. 

I command men to go into the mount- 
ains and to hew timbers. I command 
them to delve into those mountains for 
metals and to fashion these for use. 
I send men to the uttermost parts of the 
earth for precious woods and stones 
wherewith to beautify your dwelling. 
[ command men to prepare all manner 
of food, both commion and luxurious 
they work for me day and night that they 
may induce more or of more exquisite 
taste. I command them to make rai- 
ment of all degrees of perfection and 
beauty. Ido all these things. I possess 
all these things. 

Worship me and I will give them you. 
Without me you are nothing and: can 
do nothing. 

Neglect the pursuit of me and you shall 
suffer for all things. I stand between 
you and hunger. 

I am the very life blood—the breath 
of the lungs—the warmth of the heart. 

I clothe you that your body may be 
Without me you shall starve 


warm. 


The Money God. 


R. 





Reece. 





and jreeze and go naked and even lack 
for friends. 

I provide you with habitation that 
you may dwell safely. I give you 
security of life for the body. 

[, also, provide the mind’s enjoyment 
Without me and you shall grow up 
in ignorance and foolishness, and the 
labor of the beast shall be vour portion 
When I withdraw my favor you shall 
lack for teachers and companionship 
Whatever you say shall be lightly es- 
teemed, and men shall wag their heads 
and say: “‘ He knows but little, and even 
that doth lack in weight for he hath 
not the favor of our God.’ 

The Enemy will say that | 
give you love, but I give you the means 
for love. That I cannot give you wis- 
dom, but without me you shall not 
know wisdom. That I cannot give you 
friendship, but without me vou shall not 
know friendship. 

I alone can give those things which 
make love possible. I alone can give 
these things which make wisdom possible. 
I hold love and wisdom and friendship 
and all that contributes to the mind’s 
enjoyment under my hand. I control 
the means to these and thus I rule them 
also. 

Possess me and you will possess all. 
Possess me and you need neither toi! nor 
spin. I work for my possessors with 
ten thousand hands—securing, preparing, 
transporting to them all the goods of 
life. I work day and night nor ever rest. 
No man nor woman, no tribe nor nation 
is not at my behest. 

I am the Inconsistent God. Yet I 
am consistent in my inconsistency. | 
sause men to love. I, too, cause them to 
hate. At my bidding they will lie, 
and, again, at my bidding they will 
speak the truth. With the same motive 
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EMMA LYLE 
I command them to be honest and to 
eschew honesty and they obey—skill- 
fully and cunningly. Worship me and 
all shall be yours. Neglect me, and | 
will curse you with a curse—all men 
shall see it and shall spit their contempt 
upon you. 

I am the Merciless God. I love 
whom I love and whom I hate, I hate. 
Neither shall any man say that he de- 
serves my love or that my hatred of him 
is unjust. 

Not every one that worships me 
shall receive my favor. I do mine own 
good pleasure and none shall question 


my giving or my withholding. Those 
who worship me much I _ often 


In an Old 


Bp Emma Lyle 


The heavy air is redolent 

With incense and with 
Of centuries; 

While my awakened fancy hears 

The priestly voices of the years 
In liturgies. 


sacrament 


The chantings of harmonious choir 
Resound from dome and _ cross-tipped 
spire 
In praises known; 
While angelus and sanctus-bell 
Again ring out in joyous swell 
And monotone. 


From vaulted roof to empty nave, 
Strange tongues long silent in the grave 
Are whispering hosts; 
From altar-rail to open door, 
Unseen processions gone before 
Are passing ghosts. 


The shadows march along the wall 
And on the sacred stations fall 

In solemn state; 
They lie upon the thorny crown 
Of our dear Christ and press it down 
With added weight; 
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disappoint most bitterly. Then I laugh 
at their discomfiture. I exult over them. 
Their agony is my sweetest meat. They 
pledge their souls to me—I give them 
dust and ashes in return. 

Caprice is my lawgiver. I give to 
those to whom | will give, whether they 
deserve or no. I withhold from those 
who need my bounty most. Often 
when I give I curse them who receive 
and in their wretchedness I find delight. 
I forsake them when they need me most. 

I am a Terrible God. You cannot 
escape me though you go to the ends of 
the earth. You shall serve me with 
zeal all the days of your life, and none 
shall deliver you out of my hand. 


Mission. 


Monk Outlaw 


They creey about the placid face 
Of Mother Mary and displace 
Its symmetry; 
And mock the silent saints arrayed, 
That whispered once to peasant maid 
In Domremy. 


Here past and present seem to rest 
And grant the largess of their quest 
And labor done; 
Dark yesterday and dim to-day 
In‘memory and faney play 
That they are one. 


The marshalled pageantry of Life 

In growing pomp and splendid 
Goes on outside, 

But enters not to wake the streams 

Of ancient facts and by-gone dreams 
That here abide; 


strife 


The facts and dreams that lie unsought 

Afar from fields of modern thought 
And Time’s distress, 

But here may rest in holy calm 

And breathe that everlasting balm,— 
Forgetfulness! 
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Communication 
From California Cotton Mills Co. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Editor Out West 

Dear Sir: 

In your magazine for January, 1911, 
on page 103, we have read your article 
on California’s cotton crop, by Wilbur 
Jay Hall. 

Permit us to point out that there is 
one serious mistake in this article, which 
does us an injustice—where Mr. Hall 
states that there was no market for Calif- 
ornia cotton nearer than Galveston or 
the mills of New England. The Calif- 
ornia Cotton Mills Company established 
a large cotton mill in Oakland in 1883 
and has been running 27 years. This 
mill has been in continuous operation 
since it started and uses yearly from 10,- 
000 to 15,000 bales of cotton, paying 
for it to the cotton growers of Oklahoma, 
Texas and Louisiana from $400,000.00 
to $600,000.00 annually, according to 


the price of the raw material prevail-. 


ing in the market. 

Permit us_also to inform you that this 
company spent, in 1886 and 1887, from 
$2000 to $3000 for cotton seed which it 
imported from Texas and which was 
distributed amongst the farmers of Calif- 
ornia for the purpose of enabling them 
to experiment in the different sections 
of this state in raising cotton. But, 
partly owing to the scarcity of labor and 
the great rush (about that time) of 
farmers to fruit growing, cotton grow- 
ing gradually became neglected. The 
price prevailing for cotton at this early 
date was not nearly so high as it is now; 
neither was the utilization of the by- 
products so well understood, and of 
course the prospects for the farmers were 
not so encouraging as they are now. 

Moreover, in the year 1885 this com- 
pany paid to Messrs. Haggin & Carr, 
for their cotton crop raised in Kern 
County, about $25,000, buying the crops 
also of other growers who grew consider- 
able quantities of cotton. We might 
mention the Buckley Brothers on Kings 
River and Mrs. Strong of Colusa County, 
as among those who raised considerable 


time 
every 


quantities of cotton about that 
We tried to induce farmers by 
means in our power to grow cotton, but 
without success. But now, with better 
prices prevailing for cotton and _ the 
development of irrigation facilities in 
many sections of California, we wonder 
why the production of cotton is not 
more developed. Farmers in Oklaho- 
ma, Texas and other cotton growing 
sections have grown rich raising cotton. 

We think, in justice to ourselves, who 
have been using cotton in a variety of 
textile fabrics on this Coast for so many 
years, and giving employment to from 
600 to 700 people and distributing in 
wages monthly from $20,000 to $25,000 
that your writer, Mr. Hall, should have 
taken some notice of our enterprise 
The products of our mill are well know: 
in Southern California by merchants 
there who buy them and consumers 
there who use them. 

We bought all the 
the Imperial Valley last year and up to 
date we have paid for most of the present 
crop. The farmers must have received 
already fully $150,000 for their cotton 
from this company. We may also state 
that we have erected at our own expense 
on the Southern Pacific road in the cotton 
belt of Imperial County, two commo- 
dious warehouses and loading platforms. 
There the farmers may store their cotton 
until sold. This is a convenience which 
the farmers appreciate. 

Having had some experience 
visiting the cotton states for 20 years) 
in the growing of cotton, we have advised 
the cotton planters to plant their cotton 
early, so as to market it early, and to 
irrigate it with great care—neither to 
give it too much water or too little, as 
much of the cotton this year in Imperial 
County has suffered seriously by some 
giving too much water and some growers 
too little water. 


cotton raised in 


(W hile 


Very respectfully, 
Wm. Rutherford, Sup. 
California Cotton Mills Co, 
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The Hetch-Hetchy 


PHELAN 


and San Francisco. 


By James D. Phelan 


(Vr. Phelan was mayor of San Francisco when, in October, 1901. he made 
the original filings on the Lake Eleanor and Hetch- Hetch y Valle y water rights 
which have since 9 by due process oj law, and in compliance with the conditions 


imposed by the Secretary oj the Interior, 


holds.—Editor Out West. ) 


The Out West for December contained 
an illustrated article entitled ‘“‘Save the 
Hetch-Hetchy: A Story of San Fran- 
ciseco’s Vandalism,’ and the points ad- 
vanced are first that the Hetch-Hetchy 
is a beautiful natural object and that 
its use for water supply purposes by 
San Francisco and the Bay cities would 
destroy it as such; and, lest San Fran- 
cisco should be deprived of a Sierra 
water supply, the writer condescendingly 
endeavors to show that there are other 
good supplies available and that San 
Francisco, in coveting the Hetch-Hetchy, 
is, in effect, committing an act of van- 
dalism. The vandals were the bar- 
barians who destroyed the evidences of 
Roman civilization out of mere lust of 
destruction, and hence, vandalism has 
come to mean wanton destruction. 
So, the amiable writer in using that very 
harsh term practically condemns the 
greatest city on the coast as being guilty 
of the meanest and least excusable of 
of crimes. It is a trite comment that 
people who have a bad case use harsh 
words. 

San Francisco is served with water 
by a private corporation in the hands 
of stock jobbers who are endeavoring 
to dispose of their property at the highest 
possible price, having obtained it at 
the lowest quoted price after the plant 
had suffered serious damage by the earth- 
quake. The almost complete destruc- 
tion of San Francisco by fire, was due 
to the failure of this water supply. 

A great city’s water supply should 
possess the elements of purity, abun- 
dance and reliability, and, in all of these, 
the Spring Valley Water Works has failed, 


ripe ned into the grant which the city nou 


and hence the city is seeking a mountain 
supply which will possess them; and, 
in its quest for water it was found that 
the Hetch-Hetchy, or Tuolumne supply, 
filled all these requirements. Inas- 
much as the Bay of San Francisco is 
regarded now as a unit and as the wate 
supplied on the east side of the Bay 
is also inadequate, the application for 
the use of Hetch-Hetchy is made not 
by San Francisco alone, but practically 
by the municipalities of Oakland, Berke- 
ley and Alameda. A_ population of 
nearly a million people will therefore 
have to be served. They have spoken 
officially through their municipal or- 
ganizations and when a million people 
speak they must be heard. 

We will concede that Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley is a beautiful natural object; 
but that it will be marred by its use 
for a water supply we not only dispute, 
but aver that its beauty will be enhanced; 
and hence, if this contention be true, 
San Francisco is not only guiltless of 
vandalism, but is entitled to commenda- 
tion for its purpose to spend millions of 
dollars in making the valley more sightly 
and accessible. 

The true nature lover, however, looks 
upon man, the greatest work of God, as a 
defilement, and, on general principles, dis- 
putes the ability of him who is made in 
the image of his Maker, in any way to en- 
hance the order that came out of chaos, 
and stoutly contends that “ whatever is, 
is right.”” He doesn’t love his fellows. 
Hisintimacy with God makes him intol- 
erant of humancriticism, and, to him, civ- 
ilization is a blight. He is very muchat 
home on Zion. The late John Hay 
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in his charming little poem known as 

“Little Breeches’ puts them gleefully 

to scorn when describing the old father 

who found his lost child and was inform- 

ed that the Guardian Angels must have 

saved him. He accepted that version 

and exclaimed: 

‘To save the life of a child and bring him 
back his own, 

Is a darn sight better business than loajing 

‘round the throne.”’ 

We are pleading for the little children 
and the men and women living in the 
vreat, populous cities, and if the God of 
Nature were consulted as to the best 
uses of his works, He might possibly 
decide in favor of His little children; 
and if the children cannot come to Him 
in the mountains, then He would, like 
a good father, come to them in the cities 
Suffice it is to say that it is conceded by 
all that the highest use of water is 
the domestic use. 

The Hetch-Hetchy through which the 
Tuolumne River passes sis a narrow 
gorge in the Sierras about sixty miles dis- 
tant from the Yosemite Valley. — It is an 
ideal reservoir site for the collection 
of the storm waters which otherwise 
run to waste, and has been so designated 
by the Geological Survey. A very nar- 
row outlet admits of the construction 
of a dam, and when the dam shall have 
been constructed, the water will submerge 
the meadow lands and form a lake. The 
lake will be considerably below the falls 
which tumble into it from the heights 
above. There can beno question but that 
the beauty of the scene, with a dam easily 
concealed by grasses and vines, will 
he enhanced by the effect of the lake 
reflecting all above and about it and 
will be in itself a great and attractive 
natural object; in combination with 
granitic cliffs and splashing cataracts 
it will be in beauty without a parallel 
in the Sierras, singularly destitute of 
mountain lakes. The Valley is now 
practically inaccessible. It would be 
made aecessible to the nature lovers 
by wagon roads. It is now when open 
(about three months in the year) in- 
fested for the most part with mosquitoes, 
breeding in the damp and soggy meadow 
lands; it will then be rid of them. The 
Tuolumne meadows, 20 miles above, 
connected by the turbulent river, will 
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be untouched, and, by exercising ordin- 
ary precautions, now enforced in the 
Yosemite, it would be impossible to con- 
taminate the water supply by campers 
at that distance 

The hue and ery raised by the nature 
lovers have led many well meaning per- 
sons to believe that the Yosemite Valley 
itself is being invaded, whereas, Hetch- 
Hetchy is but a corner of the Yosemite 
National Park, and no less a man than 
President Taft believed that it was the 
intention to submerge and blot out the 
entire valley from the base to the sum- 
mit of the encireling hills When in 
Washington last summer, he was shown 
by City Attorney Perey V. Long a photo 
graph of the vallev as it is and a picture 
of the vallev as it will be, converted into 
n lake with the cataracts falling high 
above the level of the lake and tl! 
mountains towering in the skies He said 
in astonishment: ‘‘Are vou not going to 
conceal these mountains from view! 
Is it possible that this is what it will 
look like when converted? And when 
he was assured that the picture before 
him, and which is here reproduced, is 
a veritable showing of the lake level 
he seemed utterly astonished If Presi- 
dent Taft has been misled by the extrava- 
gant criticism, what may | 


1e 


be said for 
others who, no doubt, with great  sin- 
cerity, have opposed the threatened 
“vandalism.” 

In the December Out West, Mr. C 
Kk. Grunsky, formerly City Engineer of 
San Francisco, and subsequently one 
of the commissioners appointed by the 
President to construct the Panama 
Canal, was quoted, but not in full. 
This is his statement to Secretary 
Garfield referring to Hetch-Hetchy : 
“This source is beyond all question sup- 
erlor to any other source of water for 
the city; so far superior in fact, that it 
should be regarded as absolutely essen- 
tial to meet the requirements of San 
Francisco and neighboring bay cities 
Hetch-Hetchy is a flat meadow extend- 
ing some five miles along the river, for 
the most part narrow, yet expanding in 
its lower portions to a greatest width of 
about three-quarters of a mile. The 
Valley is enclosed at its lower end by 
a narrow gorge. It is at the height of 
its attractiveness in June and = early 
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It is claimed the beauty of the place will be enhanced, 
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July * * * QOwing to the en- 
gorgement below, its water cannot es- 
cape freely into the lower canyon and 
the submersion of the meadow lands is 
the result. thus making a 
wet meadow of a part of the valley. * * 
The full enjoyment of the scene 
when the valley is in its brightest attire 
is, however, made, one might almost say, 
rendered impossible, by the presence of 
mosquitoes, which breed in countless 
millions in the grass covered ponds and 
pools. The mosquitoes in June, and 
usually well into July, are so numerous 
in the valley that there is no comfort for 
man or beast. They are not alone on 
the floor of the valley, but swarm up 
the mountain sides and compel the visi- 
tor to seek his enjoyment of Nature’s 
beauties through a veil. In the Valley 
itself, he can find no comfort and makes 
haste to seek some spot where he and 
his animals can rest and eat in peace. 
Let me now for a moment 
assume that instead of the beautiful 
emerald of the Hetch-Hetchy, there was 
in this vicinity a lake such as San Fran- 
cisco wishes to create. Such a_ lake 
would be unique in this country. There 
is no other like it. Surrounded by 
steep walls towering almost vertically 
in heights of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, the 
lake of crystal, clear water would be 
most picturesque in its setting. Sup- 
pose now, such a lake being there in 
a National forest reserve, that some one 
should discover that by draining it, 
a beautiful meadow of some 600 acres 
would be uncovered; that this meadow 
during the season when accessible, 
June to October, would be a delightful 
camping place, except of course during 
the mosquito period, and that the natural 
beauty and attractiveness of the lake 
ought to be sacrificed in order to make 
valley floor available for private owner- 
ship, (most of it is now so owned), 
with opportunities for camping out and 
incidentally thereby to create a little 
Yosemite. Let me ask whether any demon- 
stration, however plausible, would lead 
any Government Department having 
such matters in charge into an assent 
to such a scheme. Such action would 
be inconceivable.” 
John Muir, who operated the first 
saw-mill in the Yosemite Valley, has 
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written poetically of the splendors of 
the Hetch-Hetchy falls in opposition to 
San Francisco. He is now a _ great 
specialist in scenery—but nothing else 
does he see. He lacks sympathy with 
living things, and living things dwell 
in cities. Mr. Marsden Manson, also 
quoted in the December Out West, dis- 
poses of his poetic imagery, in this style: 

“It may be comforting to the ad- 
mirers of verbal lingerie and frills to be 
assured that none of these ‘networks,’ 
‘veils,’ ‘fibres,’ ‘downy feathers,’ 
‘fabries,’ ‘textures,’ ‘ patterns’, ‘embroid 
eries,’ ‘tissues,’ ‘plumes,’ nor ‘irised 
robes’ are going to be interfered with in 
the least, now nor at any time in the 
future, as these features and phenomena 
expressed in terms of millinery, ure 
far above the highest level of the pro 
posed reservoir.” 

Grateful is the testimony of the man 
who once doubted and satisfying is 
the confession of the faith that is in him 
One of the most distinguished engineers 
in the country is John K. Freeman, 
who first questioned, but has now freely 
volunteered to correct the inclination 
of the Eastern public to oppose the use 
of Heteh-Hetchy by San Francisco. 
He has pointed out that any supply 
less than the best for the greatest city 
on the Pacific is short sighted when coup- 
led with the fact that theengineer and land- 
scape gardener, working in harmony, 
can make that region what it is not to- 
day—an accessible wonderland and gar- 
den spot. By treating the dam _ with 
projecting stones, vines and shrubbery, 
the water falling over it, like a mountain 
cataract, transformed will a barren pros- 
pect be into a living and luxuriant land- 
scape to gladden the eye of the beholder 
and quicken his appreciation of the gifts 
of Nature. 

The source of Birmingham's water 
supply is in the Welsh mountains and 
the protest from the aesthetic, which went 
up at first against its use, rivaled the 
roar of the tramp clubs of the country 
led by the Saturday Walking Society 
of Chicago before the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands. Yet, all are agreed 
that the beautiful lake known formerly 
to but few, is the pride of Wales and the 
resort of the nature lover. The roads 
encircling the hills give every facility 
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for observation. I have seen at Lake 
Katrine, the supply of the city of Glas- 
gow, tourists enthusiastic at a glimpse 
of the waters reflecting the mountains, 
thus adding an additional charm to 
the mountains themselves. 

Now, as to the other contention that 
San Francisco should abandon the best 
supply and accept an inferior supply, 
of which there are many, we are told, 
in the mountains. There is a great deal 
of water in the mountains, but very few 
reservoir sites and, with the exception 
of the Lake Eleanor system and the Hetch- 


Hetchy and the Tuolumne running 
through it, all others have been taken 


up and are now in private ownership 
dedicated to beneficial use for mining, 


irrigation and power development. 
Unless very good reason be shown, 
San Faancisco should not be ask- 
ed to abandon the best supply 


for an inferior supply and interfere at 
the same time with the wealth produc- 
ing interests which contribute largely 
to the prosperity of the city and State. 
The whole field has investigated 
and reported upon and the facts are in 
in the Congressional Record and in the 


been 


Municipal Reports of San Francisco, 
which show that eminent engineers in- 
cluding Mr. Grunsky above quoted, 


Colonel G.H. Mendell, United States Army 
Engineer, Marsden Manson and others, 
have eliminated from consideration all 
other sources and have unanimously 
agreed on Hetch-Hetchy. Pursuant to 
their recommendation, the City applied 
under the law to the Secretary of the 
Interior and has secured a permit and 
has complied with all the conditions of 
that permit, including the purchase of 
all lands privately owned on the floor 
of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley, embracing 
over three-fifths of its area, and has ex- 
pended other sums aggregating $600,000 
in good faith. It can now in fact fence 
its 720 acres of the Valley lands owned 
in fee simple, against all vandals who 
come to camp or to eavil. 

It appears that the United States has 
even purchased timber from the City of 
San Francisco, located on lands of Lake 


Eleanor embraced in the National Park, 
the rights to which were acquired by 
the same grant which gave the city Hetch- 
the 


Hetchy. Even Secretary of the 
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Interior can not idly invade rights that 
have accrued, possession that is conceded, 


ownership that is acknowledged and 
good faith that has been observed 
Form 1709 

No. 1124. 


Assistant Treasurer, United 
States. 

lee rtify that at San Francisco, ¢ ‘alifornia, 
October 13, 1909, the City and County 0) 
San Francisco, Calijornia, through the City 
Engineer, Marsden Manson, San F 
cisco, California, this day de posited lo 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United 
States Thirteen Thousand One Hundred 
Twenty-eight and 77-100 Dollars on account 
back jor which I have 
signed duplicate 


$13,128.77 


Oj fice oj the 


ran- 


he re oj ® 


rece ipts. 


0] See 


Thos. P. Burn 


Treasure ae ‘ 


(Signed ) 
Acting Assistant 


Endorsement 
Payment in full for timber and forest 


growth in the reservoir space of = Lake 
Eleanor, Tuolumne County, ¢ ‘aliforn a, 
upon the lands under control of the United 


States, and to be flooded by the first reser- 
voir level constructed under the 
May 11, 1908. 


grant 0 


The City applied to Congress, not for 
a confirmation of the grant, but for an 


exchange of lands which it had _pur- 
chased outside the floor of the Valley, 
but in the: National Park and Forest 


Reserve for lands owned by the Govern- 
ment on the floor of the valley, which 
were to be submerged. A full hearing 
was had by the House Committee on 
Public Lands, which lasted over three 
days, and the majority report was favor- 
able to the exchange requested by the 
city of San Francisco. The whole sub- 
ject was then and at that time traversed. 
Thet following is the language of the 
report of the House Committee in part: 
‘“‘About a dozen sources of water sup- 
ply have been examined for San Francisco 
by the most eminent water engineers 
in the West and there is practical un- 
animity in their reports that the Tuol- 
umne river furnishes the best opportun- 
ity to secure a large, pure and perennial 
supply. It would not be correct to say 
that this is the only adequate supply 
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to be found in those mountains (Sierra 
Nevadas), but the expert authorities 
are well agreed that it is the most desir 
able one from the standpoint of free- 
dom from contamination from human 
activities, such as stock raising, mining, 
etc., and it also has the advantage of 
containing valleys suitable in a marked 
degree for reservoir sites.’ 

“After a very full examination of 
the whole question it was the judgment 
of the committee that the injury to 
the Park and the interference with the 
pleasures of those who will visit it do 


not outweigh the great advantages 
accruing to the nation’s principal western 
seaport city. What are now valleys 


Ol meadows, as they are called, will 
hecome lakes; and if this be a detraction 
from the beauty of the Park—a point 
about which there is much difference of 
opinion—an inestimable benefit will re- 
sult to one of the principal cities of 
the nation and to the countless thous- 
ands, even millions, who will reside there 
in generations to come.” 

The report points out that fifty 
vears ago New York’s, and only twenty 
years ago, Chicago’s population was no 
more than that now on San Francisco 
bav, and that fiftv years hence this 
nation will have two hundred millions 
of population, with a growing propor- 
tion of them in California, and hence 
the importance of securing at this time 
an ample, stable and pure water supply. 
Could anything be more important? 

It is not therefore “cheapness” but 
abundance and purity and _ reliability 
that move the people of the bay of San 
Francisco to provide for themselves and 
their posterity in time; but if it were 
partly a question of reasonable cost, 
I think that the people of the country 
would consider it no small element in 
the petition of a city that has just been 
destroyed by fire, due to a lack of water, 
and which is now using her last available 
penny under the limitations of taxation, 
to re-create a municipal plant, and to 
worthily serve the nation at its west- 
ern gate. She should not be falsely 
condemned for her lack of aesthetic 
appreciation of the beauties of nature, 
nor reproached for thrift. San Fran- 
cisco can afford to pay, however, for what 
she needs,if the government exacts a price. 
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The Government has asked its price 
which has been accepted and paid, in 
the numerous conditions of the grant, 
requiring the city to purchase privately 
owned land to protect the irriga- 
tion districts, to submit to all rules made 
by the Secretary of the Interior in the 
interest of the public, to limit its use of 
hydro-powet to the actual municipal 
necessities and not to sell surplus elec- 
tricity; and to develop first Lake Eleanor, 
of smaller capacity, and to defer using 
Hetch-Hetchy until there is an actual 
need of it, perhaps in fifty vears. 

It would not pay the city, asa business 
proposition to expend 40 million dollars 
on Lake Eleanor without Heteh-Hetehy 
as a reserve. 

Secure in her rights, complying with 
all the conditions imposed by the Govern 
ment and formally accepted by a vote 
of the people, San Francisco has begun 
the work of providing a water supply 


for the great population HWving on San 


Francisco Bay Who. shall stop San 
Francisco? Certainly not the ‘‘ Nature 
Lovers,’ sincere as they may be, but 


mistaken, because the beauty of Nature 
will not be marred, but be enhanced. 
Certainly not the Secretary of the Interior 
who after all is a minister of the law and 
amenable to it. Having entered into 
the possession of its legally acquired 
rights and diligently pursuing the work 
required of it, entailing the expenditure 
of vast sums of money, it seems to be 
well established law that. unless for a 
failure of compliance with the terms of 
the grant, the grant vests and the holder 
thereof can not be dispossessed. This 
position the city will confidently enforce 
by an appeal to the Courts, if necessary, 
and there is abundant precedent for it. 

I served as Chairman of the Citizen's 
Committee appointed by Mayor Edward 
R. Taylor, which appeared before the 
Senate and House Committees in Feb- 
ruary, 1909. The House Committee 
acted favorably, as we have seen, and 
the Senate Committee took no action 
due to the adjournment of Congress. 
With the incoming Taft administration, 
there was a change in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ballinger 
succeeding Mr. Garfield, who had after 
a public hearing in San _ Francisco, 
with due deliberation and with the con- 
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of President Roosevelt and 
Gifford Pinchot, granted the 
permit,—the same in character which 
had been previously granted to the 
Stanislaus Electric Company, which had 
dammed the river in the same region 
and which had expended millions of 
dollars in its work under a right, similarly 
granted, which no one has dared to 
dispute. A city is as good as a corpor- 
ation. Its investment is, like San Fran- 
cisco’s, entrenched in the law. A Sec- 
retary’s discretion can only be used in 
case of a violation of theterms of the grant. 
I took occasion at this time to officially 
call on Secretary Ballinger to familiarize 
him with the application of San Fran- 
cisco for an exchange of lands, and he 
said, “‘I am familiar with the situation. 
I have gone over the whole matter with 
Secretary Garfield, and I will not dis- 
turb the rights granted San Francisco, 
nor any other rights, unless new evidence 
is introduced, which has not yet been 


currence 
Forester 


produced, and you may inform the people 


of San Francisco that so far as the Hetch- 
Hetchy grant is concerned, it is res 
adjudicata.”” This I reported to the 
Mayor and gave it to the press at the 
same time. Now, Secretary Ballinger 
has, without the production of any new 
evidence, asked San Francisco to show 
‘sause why its rights should not be revoked, 
and the hearing has been postponed to 
June 1, 1911. 

It is true that an engineer employed 
by the Spring Valley Water Works, 
Mr. Harroun, surreptitiously handed 
his report made for his corporation 
employers, to Messrs. Hill and Hopson, 
and their second-hand ‘conclusions’’ 
became the basis of George Otis Smith’s 
report to Secretary Ballinger, which 
led to his unprecedented actions. No- 
thing that was not previously known 
was therein revealed. It was a slender 
if not sinister reed on which the Secre- 
tary leaned. His action was a breach 
of good faith. But San Francisco is 
not interested in academic discussions 
now; she stands on her legal rights. 
But she wants an enlightened public 
opinion behind her. 

Diligently has the water monopoly 
of San Francisco been at work endeav- 
oring to discredit the plans of San Fran- 
cisco and to impair her rights, and its 
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purpose is obvious—to force San Fran- 
cisco to acquire the local inadequate. 
unreliable and otherwise questionable 
peninsula supply which it owns and has 
for sale. San Francisco is_ disposed 
to purchase this property as auxiliary 
and supplementary at a valuation that 
is fair and one has been already fixed 
by the Federal Courts at $32,000,000. 
This property has been acquired by its 
present management at a cost of possibly 
less than $23,000,000. It is in the hands 
of speculators and they can well afford 
to raise an artificial hue and ery and 
confound the uninformed people of the 
country and put their city falsely in 
the position of “vandals” and desecra- 
tors of Nature’s temples before the world. 
Fortunately, San Francisco does not 
stand alone. The greatest proponents 
of the policy of the conservation of our 
natural resources, Ex-President Roose- 
velt, James R. Garfield, and Gifford 
Pinchot, having no local interest to 
serve, seeking only the public good, far 
above the suspicion of interested mo- 
tives, have declared for San Francisco. 

In an interview with President Roose- 
velt during his incumbency, I discovered 
that he is justly inclined to believe that 
his friends who love nature so ardently 
have lost their sense of proportion. 
That will best explain the nature lovers 
and answer them. They do not clearly 
see that the policy of conservation of 
our natural resources, to which the Mr. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Garfield and Gifford 
Pinchot are devoted, was established 
for the largest possible benefit of the 
people of this and future generations, 
and not merely to gratify idealists 
and aesthetic persons. The trees are 
conserved to protect not only the tim- 
ber, but the water, and the water is 
conserved to accommodate the highest 
uses of man; and of all the uses—navi- 
gation, power-development, mining, and 
agriculture—the very highest is the 
domestic use. It is the sine qua non 
of existence; and furthermore the com- 
parative purity of water is the measure 
of public health. 

Is there not a danger of a revulsion 
of public sentiment, thought the Presi- 
dent, and may not the true nature 
lovers so think?—against conservation 
if the people suspect that the natural 
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resources are to be tied up for picturesque 
and aesthetic purposes against demands 
When 
no substantial violence is done to a forest 
National 


for reasonable beneficial use? 


reserve or a wild and vast 


park by serving great populations with 


yovernment 
and be 
because, 


water, must the 
be turned from its purpose 
stigmatized with bad faith, 
as in this case, such a policy will inter- 


drinking 
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campers?” 
some good people 


fere with “the rights of 
Is it not true, that 
in their zeal for the beautiful have lost as 
we have seen, their sense of proportion 
and do not sufficiently weigh the rights 
of the teeming millions who cannot go 
into the mountains for their holidays 
but who are simply content if they be 
allowed to live in health in the great in 
dustrial centers of population where 
the work of the world is done, 


Guayule. 


Guayule. 

Not man in a hundred in Calif- 
ornia has ever before heard the word. 

Yet in that one word is contained the 
germ of a rubber industry in California. 

The guayule is the only known rubber 
producing plant which will thrive in a 
white man’s country. It will thrive 
in California. That much has _ been 
proved. Here too, has been solved one 
of the difficult problems connected with 
the production of the plant. Alfred 
Burbank at his experimental gardens 
at Prado has succeeded in making the 
plant re-produce itself; more strictly 
speaking he has discovered how this 
function of plant life is accomplished. 
Down in Old Mexico, the native habitat 
of the guayule, no one has ever succeeded 
in doing that much. This secret of 
the plant has been sought for several 
years by the experts engaged for the 
purpose by the Mexican government. 

The utilitarian will at once ask “ Why 
guayule?”’ 

The latest available quotations on 
rubber in the New York market give 
the price of the best Para rubber at 
$1.20 pound. Guayule rubber is quoted 
at 60 to 65 cents. Now as the plant in 
Mexico yields from 15 to 18 per cent of 
rubber, and as Mr. Burbank has succeeded 
in getting it to make as much growth here 
under cultivation in about eighteen 
months as it makes in Mexico in eight or 
ten years the question “‘Why guayule?” 


one 


By W.S. Broke 


answers itself. The first crop of guayule 
rupber from about a hundred plants 
is soon to be harvested. Mr. Burbank 
that there is about an even 
chance that a new industry 
founded in California from the impor- 
tation of this modest plant from the 
Mesa Central of Mexico. 

The history of the experiments and 
the conditions under which the guayule 
grows in Mexico form an intensely in- 
teresting chapter in the story of plant 
development. 

The home of the guayule has been for 
ages the mountains of the almost water- 
less Mesa Central of Mexico. Mr. Bur- 
bank went to Mexico in the early part 
of 1909, and penetrated into the desert 
far from the haunts of man, for material 
with which to experiment. The mount- 
ains where the plant grows, are almost 
without animal life, and at times, for sev- 
eral consecutive years, no rain falls. The 
guayule plants are widely scattered. 
The specimens secured were pulled from 
the ground and without any particular 
care were wrapped in gunny sacks and 
carried for several days on burro back 
through the burning sun to the confines 
of human habitation. They were set 
out, watered, and again pulled up and 
shipped to the experimental farm at 
Prado. Mr. Burbank was told that 
the plants he obtained had been dormant 
for about three years from want of rain. 
After being set out a Prado they were 


believes 


has been 
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dormant from six to fourteen months. 

The plant itself resembles a miniature 
oak in conformation; an oak that has 
been standing for centuries. Yet it 















Parent Guayule, brought from Mexico about two years ago. Age not known. Height about 24 inches. 


Photo by Graham. 


rarely grows higher than thirty inch« 
in Mexico. The trunk is not ov 
an inch and a half in diameter. Whe: 
thus far matured the plants will average 
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Guayule about 18 months old, and about 16 inches high. This plant has grown as much in this period of time 


as it would have grown in Mexico in five or six years. 


about six pounds in weight. The time 
required for the plant to reach this stage 
of development is variously estimated, 
but Mr. Burbank thinks that it is from 


Photo by Graham. 


twenty to thirty years, although guesses 
have been made in Mexico ranging from 
three to one hundred years. It thrives 
best on a loose, sandy soil, underlaid 
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Guayule about 6 weeks old, propagated by 


with limestone. At Prado, California, 
it has been found to grow on almost any 
good soil. 

The extraction of the rubber, in Mexico, 
is exterminating the guayule. As stated, 
no one in the southern republic has dis- 
covered how the plant re-produces it- 
self, and when the wild crop is gathered, 
that is the end. The widely scattered 
plants are pulled up, and the gathering 
is done by peons, who bundle the plants 
on burro back and thus transport the 
material many miles to the mills. Root, 
branch and all are ground to a pulp. 
The rubber is separated from the ground 
mass by water. It is pressed into flat 
sakes and is ready for shipment. 

So much for the guayule in its native 


country. Whereas it has never been 
found growing thickly in its native 


country, in California, under cultiva- 
tion, close growing does not seem to 
interfere in the least with its growth. 

Mr. Burbank never doubted for a 
moment that he would be able to wrest 
from the plant the secret of its repro- 
duction. The plants that he brought 
with him were set out, and he had some 
seeds which no one had ever been able 
to make grow. The first appearance 
of life in the plants comes with the 
appearance of tiny leaves. These rapidly 


expand and young shoots grow rapidly. 
Then the plant sends out its blossom 
stalk, which is several inches in length, 
The blossoms 


and as slender as a pin. 


Alfred Burbank. 





These plants are fourth generation Guayule 
*hoto by Graham. 


are composite—less than half an inch in 
diameter—and the seed matures in about 
four months after the plant sends out 
new leaves. In Mexico the ripening 
is quicker, as is the case with other plants 
on poor and dry soil. Immediately 
after the seeds ripen the plant makes 
here what would be considered in Mexico 
another season of favorable growth. The 
process is repeated, in California the plant 
making the equivalent of several annual 
growths in a year. No one can yet say 
how long the plant will continue this 
process in California. But enough has 
been shown to encourage the belief that 
it will grow in California under culti- 
vation as much in one year, under favor- 
able conditions, as it will in the distant 
Mesa Central of Mexico in five or six 
years. At Prado the plants continue 
to grow during the entire winter—or 
rainy—season, the colder weather only 
retarding their development a little. 

Mr. Burbank now has the third and 
fourth generation of plants. These 
seem to flourish and appear to be as 
much at home as were the original 
plants in their natural home in Mexico. 
They have endured cold equal to iS 
degrees above zero. 


So well has the plant done, that an 
acre of it, closely grown, would be a 
source of great revenue. 

Finally there comes the problem of 


how much rubber producing juice the 
plant will yield. The guayule conta‘ns 
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a large proportion of latex, or milk 
uice. This is not the sap of the plant. 
countless i storing 
up this latex so that it can continue its 
life through the long and rainless years 
in a loeality where it could grow undis- 
turbed by predatory animals or insects. 

Will it continue to secrete this latex 
in California? -That is vet to be proved. 


lor ages it has been 


The first crop is yet to be harvested, for 
the plants have hitherto been too valuable 


for experimental growth, to sacrifice any 
of them. 
Reasoning by an analogy that 


foes 


through all of plant life, it will continue 
to produce rubber. 
pine cease to 


Does the Norway 


make pitch, when its 
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habitat is changed? Does not the sugar 
maple still produce sugar when moved 
from Vermont to Oregon? Does the 
sugar beet cease to produce sugar when 
erown under new environments? Simi- 
larly there is every reason to believe that 
the latex secreting habit formed through 
the ages, will continue with the guavule 
plants in California. 

Mr. Burbank has discovered the secret 
of its growth. With rubber in ever in- 
creasing demand, is it to be wondered 
at that after the first crop is harvested, 
the eyes of the agriculturalists of Calif- 
ornia will be turned toward Prado after 
the first plants are ground and the rubber 
extracted? 


A SIGH AND A SONG. 


By Margaret Murta 


A pine tree sighed in the night alone, 
And made to the unheeding stars his 


moan. 


“If I could speak from the heart oj me, 
Filled with the ache of things that be, 
Oj the bitter in joy and the sweetness in 


pain, 


Oj the sound of tears in summer rain, 
The cry of the wounded that no one hears, 

The ceaseless decay and death of the years 
Could I but speak as these things be, 

Then would the world be sad with me.” 


At sunrise the lark rose up and sang; 
From ’zon to zenith his clear notes rang: 


sé 


Now I must sing from the heart of me, 


Filled with the love of things that be, 
Of a moment caught in the grey of the mist 
Oj the gleam of a dew drop sun-beam 


kissed, 


Oj the hidden nest, of the wide, wide, 


blue, 


Earth so dear and heaven so true~ 
Let me but sing on these things be 
And the world shall be glad, be glad 


with me.”’ 
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Casa Verdugo. 


The Renovation of a Famous Hacienda. 
By Del M. Reynolds 








The bed of the Century plants and cacti sets off the external appearance of the old Spanish home. 


I’m not supposed to work on Sunday. 
There is nothing in the child labor law 


which prevents it, and nothing in my 
contract with the big that re- 
quires it, but somehow the week’s work 
will slop over a little into Sunday morn- 
ing, and, even if that is not the case, 
the Girl-Who-Spends-My-Money gener- 
ally has a few stoves to set up, or a 
violet-bed to weed, or a screen door to 
re-hinge—any little thing—just so it 
occupies the hours that otherwise might 
hang heavy with temptation to invest 
the weekly, pay check_in‘riotous living. 


| JOSS 


Once in a blue moon, I| kick over the 
traces, trim the edges of my cuffs with 
a pair of manicure scissors, decorate m)\ 
number tens with stove polish, stick 
a geranium in my lapel, tuck my onl) 
glove into the breast pocket of my last 
year’s overcoat, and with four dollars 
and ninety cents in my pocket, slip out 
the back way for a day’s adventuring 

Ever try it? Do! Southern Calif 
ornia offers a world of attraction 
within the reach of even my _ bank 
book; if it will do that, there is no ques 
tion about yours. 
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A veranda at the Casa Verdugo admirably suited for open air dining. 


Some place, some where, I ran across 
a little book devoted to a large sized 


rave over Southern California beauties. 
I don’t remember much about the book 
itself—there are too many like it on the 
stands—but once in awhile, after | 
get my pipe well going and the conductor 
has rung up the five, ten or fifteen cent 
fare required for an outside seat in the 
Pacifie Electrie’s big red taxicabs, and 
the motorman—I mean the chauffeur 

has gotten well out into the country, 
the words of the preface come back to 
me 

‘‘Whether it come to the hand of the 
traveler from some far place—at home 
or beyond the sea, or yet be numbered 
among the possessions of the dweller 
hereabouts—this little brochure carries 
with it, we hope, the savor of this sunny 
land wherein the art of living takes on 


new graces gathered from old-time wis- 
dom, just as old-fashioned flowers lend 
charm to modern Amid the 
orange and lemon groves, the vineyards 
and pasture lands of this fair region we 
have laid our lines of steel, and trolley 
cars traverse all the smiling valleys, 
climb the rugged mountain peaks of the 
Sierra Madres to where the great pines 
leave off and the bald rock smites the 
sun; skirt the seashore for mile after 
mile, looking far on tumbled blue water 
broken by dim islands. Along these 
pathways are many places of renown 
places of gracious charm, of romantic 
interest, of profound grandeur.”’ 

Now, the man that wrote that pre- 
face knew how to throw English some, 
and the more I think it over, the better 
I like his statements. 

You see the problem of visiting these 


gardens. 
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f= No more beautiful lawn in California than thatjat3the-historical Casa with the background of mountains. 


<= 


places of “gracious charm’’ is_ pretty 
well settled for a chap like me, by those 
‘lines of steel,’ and at the end of each, 
a Wise Providence, (or is it the railway 
company) has installed a_ restaurant 
where that rapacious individual who is 
making continual inroads on the afore- 
said pay check—the inner man—can 
be satisfied. 

At the end of the Mount Lowe divi- 
sion, is Alpine Tavern; at Long Beach, 
is the Virginia Hotel; while at Venice the 
Ship Hotel lies anchored conveniently. 

All are well enough in their way, 


but—when the spirit of Chianti and 
Romance goes on a rampage, and I 


want to get into the real spirit of Southern 
California, there is something in Casa 
Verdugo that reaches out and touches 
either in the heart or stomach, 


me, 





as the case may be. What matter which 
it is? They lie close together and from 
all that I have heard, work in close hat 
mony. 

Be that as it may, Senora Brabo pre- 
sides over the fortunes of Casa Verdugo 
with grace and skill. Her control over 
a skillet and a stew pan is almost un 
eanny. This may not sound attractive 
on the face of it, but—remember we are 
calling things by their right names, 
in true Western fashion—and the culin 
ary stunts that she can make a jol 
lot of vegetables and a conglomeratio1 
of assorted meats perform, is enoug! 
to make the imported French Chef 
from County Cork, that adorn Broad 
way, N. Y., sit up nights in more or les 
silent envy. 

The last time I held out on the Gir! 
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At all seasons of the year dining on the verand4i s pleasant and the equipment _is unsurpassed. 


That-Spends-My-Money and worked a 
newspaper friend for the necessary Casa 
Verdugo transportation, | found that 
the hand of time, and a bunch of carpen- 
ters were dealing mighty gently with 
the old Spanish hacienda. The place 
was remodeled throughout, and the fur- 
nishings were enough to make me think 

though not with regret—of the old 
management. 

Square Spanish lamps adorned the 
walls; new table linen and _ service 
marked the coming of a new and better 
regime, while outside, big, little and 
assorted gardeners had worked wonders 
with the grounds. 

(one were the old electric light poles 
which smacked too much of modernity, 
while in their place iron pillars marked 
the pathway through the old garden to 
the Inn. Seattered under the trees 
were little out door tables about which 


white aproned—shall I say—* gentlemen 
Hebes”’ flitted. 

1 found a seat and a muchacho to carry 
my card to Senor Brabo, and while | 
waited for his friendly counsel in the 
selection of the sacrifice scheduled to 
appease the aforementioned and now 
much disgruntled Inner Man, I looked 
out across the valley. 

Behind me, an Indiana tourist had 
just placed an order for a ‘“‘Cholo” con 
carne served with frijoles. I didn’t 
hear whether she wanted him roasted 
or fried, for | was mighty busy about 
that time with the sunset—and tourists 
from Indiana aren’t responsible any- 
way. 

Imagine two ranges of rounded foot- 
hills with a broad valley in between. 
To the east and west this valley opens 
widely with orchards and grain fields, 
alfalfa and melons making it green. To 





























Inside a comfortable and characteristic dining room is provided. 





the south—looking across olive and lemon 
orchards—is the slender thread of the 
river. Over there, walling out the 
desert, is the rugged palisade of the 
Mother Mountains. Amid it also is 
the Casa Verdugo—meaning the house 
of that name. It is a quaint, low place 
built of adobe, with wide, cool ver- 
andas. The olive trees bend over it 
the green orchards, luscious with 
golden and yellow fruit, hem it about. 
There is a white aproned cook who 
shrugs his shoulders when you speak to 
him, a gentle-voiced senora who welcomes 
the guest graciously, a few deft waiters, 
the tinkle of a guitar, the sound of sib- 
ilant Spanish songs that speak of passion 
and romance, the soft wind blowing 
up the valley. 
This is Casa Verdugo and some one 
has written its history after this fashion: 
“Jose Maria Verdugo came to this 
valley early. Governor Pedro Fayes 








issued a proclamation, October 20, 1784, 
granting him the right to have and to 
hold these lands. The Verdugos had 
herds of ‘horned and other cattle and 
horses’ as the petition stated, and they 
were soldiers as well—cavaliers who, 
tiring of the alarms of war, settled in 
this far land, where the wide, blue sea 
and the implacable mountains seemed 
to maroon them. But like faithful 
vassals that they were, they never lapsed 
in allegiance to church or king. Don 
Mariano de la Luzse Verdugo was a 
sergeant in the San Diego Company and 
served likewise at Monterey. He came 
to Los Angeles to live in 1787, and took 
such prominent part in the life of the 
pueblo that he was elected Alcalde in 
1790 and 1802. Manuel Verdugo was 
likewise a soldier. At the death of Jose 
Maria Verdugo, his son Julio, with severa 
other sons and daughters, fell heir to 
the rich rancho, San Rafael—which, by) 
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The guests of the Casa Verdugo are 


was the third land grant made 
the first being San Pedro, 


the way, 
in the country, 


to Juan Jose Dominguez, the second, 
Los Nietos, to Manuel Nieto. 


‘Don Jose was a man of high character 
who filled many important offices, in- 
cluding that of Juez de campo, or 
‘Judge of the plains,’ from 1833 to 
1840. Through life he preserved the 
dress as well as the customs of his pro- 
genitors, and we must have in mind 
a picture of the gallant as he appeared 
caballero-knee breeches, ‘botas’ 
or leggins, laced and tied at the top, 
and the short jaunty bolero. When he 
died his funeral was as he requested. 
His body was borne on the shoulders 
of his sons from the ranch home to the 
Mission San Gabriel. 


as a 


Dona 
married 
Dona Ra- 


“One of Don Julio’s daughters, 
Rafaela, a 
Don 


beautiful woman, 
Fernando Sepulveda. 





served, if desired, in the open air. 


faela was a skilled cook and famous 
housekeeper, and in the early days it 
was a fine frolic for the young folks 


among the best families of Los Angeles 
to go out to the hospitable home on 
picnic parties, which, of course, always 
ended with dancing. 
“Only last year was 
gathered to her fathers.” 
Now the restored hacienda is a place 
of pleasant resort—a mecca for society 
and other folk who enjoy Spanish cook- 
ery, who cherish some poetic fervor, 
who love nature. Here, under the shade 
of the great trees, looking out over 
wide landscapes of beauty, one may eat 
these delicious dishes suggestive of the 
land which has given us our traditions 


Dona Rafaela 


in history, in art, in hospitality and 
in cookery. 

Cohen, the Indiana tourist, departed 
and when my pipe had gone out, the 























Another photograph showing the open air lunching and dining facilities. 


muchacho brought Senor Brabo to my 
table and we sat about the ordering of a 


repast within his experience and my 
pocket book. The task was not very 
sasy, for the reason that his experience 
was large and the pocket book was 
small, but at last it was over and after 
we had dined he took me over the Casa, 
presented me to the Senora Brabo who 
graciously presides over the quaint re- 
sort—and as a heritage to good living 
and a peace offering to the Girl-Who- 
Spends-My-Money, she gave me these 
recipes. 

Now the Girl-Who-Spends-My-Money 
would have none of me because of my 
defections and as I know not what to 
do with the wealth of culinary knowledge 
learned at the feet of Senora Brabo, 
I offer her recipes to you. 


Calabacitas Con Quezo. 
(Summer Squash with Cheese ) 
Slice six summer squashes in slices 
a quarter of an inch thick. Boil five 
minutes, adding a little salt. Take 
out of water, rinse and let cool. Cut 
one pound American cheese in slices 
one-quarter of an inch thick. Put one 
slice of cheese between two slices of 
squash. Beat the whites of six eggs, 
add two tablespoons flour, put in the 
yellow of the eggs and beat a little more. 
Dip one by one the calabacitas in the 
egg and fry in a pan of hot lard. Fry 

brown on both sides. Serve hot 
Frijoles 
(Beans ) 
Wash quart pink beans thor- 
oughly. 
« Put to cook in boiling water. Keep 


one 




















plenty of water on them and cook until 
soft. «Salt to taste. Put on frying pan 
with one tablespoon lard, when lard is 
hot put beans in pan without the juice. 
Fry two or three minutes, then add a 
little of the bean juice. Cheese can be 
added in place of bean juice if desired. 
Tomatoes 
( Yorba Style ) 

Six medium sized, firm, ripe toma- 
toes. Boil five minutes and remove 
the skins and insides. 

Take one bunch of celery, one green 
chile, two onions and chop together. 
Fry in a little butter. Add a little 
chopped cheese, salt and pepper. Fry 


ten minutes; when cool fill the tomatoes 
one by one. 
on top of 

makes a 


Put a little mayonnaise 
“ach tomato. Serve cold. 


This delicious salad. 





No more sumptuous private dining rooms can be found in the South than at the Casa Verdugo 





Chiles Rellenos a la Piedad 
Chop fine about two pounds of raw 
sirloin, two medium sized onions, one 
cup of mushrooms, two peeled apples, 
half cup pitted olives, each chopped 


separate. Put a frying pan on with 
one tablespoon lard, put four cloves 


crushed garlic in pan, fry until slightly 
browned; then take garlic out and put 
meat to fry in a few minutes. Add the 
onions, mushrooms, olives, one teacup 
of tomato juice, half cup of raisins, 
well washed, six stuffed olives, chopped 
parsley, half teaspoon oregano, pepper, 
salt, one teaspoon fresh butter. Cook 
slowly for fifteen minutes, stirring all 
the time. 

Now prepare the green chiles. Take 
two dozen good sized green chiles, roast 
on top of hot stove until the skin becomes 
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puffy. Roll the chiles up in a damp 
cloth for five minutes, which will help to 
loosen the skins; then peel off the skins, 
and remove the seeds. Now fill one by 
one the chiles. When all are filled beat 
ten eggs, whites and yolks separately, 
add three tablespoons flour and season 
with salt. Drop one by one the stuffed 
chiles in this batter and fry slightly 
brown in hot lard. Serve hot. 
Spanish Omelet 

Six eggs, three green chiles, two 
tomatoes, two onions. Chop fine the 
chiles, tomatoes and onions together. 
Put on frying pan with tablespoon lard; 
put the chiles, tomatoes and onions into 
pan, when very hot, to fry five minutes. 
Pepper and salt to taste. Beat the 
eggs together, and put in pan with chiles, 
ete., stir a few times, turn it over and 
it is ready to serve. 

Carne Seca. 
(Dried Beef ) 

Two pounds of carne seca (dried beef ). 
Put in oven and roast for ten minutes. 
Mash in mortar or any other way until 
soft, then tear in small pieces with hands. 
Put to fry in pan with a tablespoon 
lard. Add green chiles, tomatoes and 
onions chopped fine. Add one whole 
egg and three tablespoons water; stir 
all together. Cover and cook ten minutes 
and. serve. 

Carne Con Chile 

Remove the seeds and part of the 
veins from one dozen red chiles. Put 
in oven for two minutes, take out, put 
in a pan, pour boiling water over them 
and leave stand for five minutes. When 
cool add two cloves of garlic, one tea- 
spoon oregano and grind in a metate 
or meat grinder. Now pass it through 
a strainer and throw the coarse part 
away. 

Cut in pieces one pound of beef or 
pork (flank meat preferred.) Put on 
a stewing pan with one tablespoon 
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lard, sprinkle with salt and stew fifteen 
minutes until it becomes dry, keeping 
covered. When meat is nearly done 
add one clove of garlic chopped fine, 
one tablespoon flour, cook a few minutes 
and then put in chile. If too thick add 
water. Stir to prevent burning. Let 
cook for five minutes, and it is ready to 
serve. 
Gallina en Pipian 

Wash and unjoint one tender chicken. 
Put to cook in stew pan and when ten- 
der put on back of stove. Cook three 
tomatoes until skin loosens, pass through 
strainer, throw seeds and coarse part 
away. Clean ten red chiles by taking 
out the seeds and veins. Fry the chiles 
in lard turning the mover a few times, and 
take them off the stove. Grind one cup 
of toasted peanuts and the tomatoes, 
chiles and peanuts together with a meat 
grinder or metate. Put a frying pan 
on fire with one tablespoon lard and 
fry the tomatoes, chiles and peanuts, 
adding ten peeled walnuts and one dozen 
pine nuts ground fine. When well fried 
add sufficient water. Put all of this in 
with the chicken and cook fifteen min- 
utes and add a pinch of cinnamon 
and one teaspoon of vinegar. Just 
before serving salt to taste. 

“‘Fricasa De Pollos.” 
(A La Espanola ). 
(Chicken Fricassee. ) 

After cleaning a chicken, cut it in 
small pieces and put to fry in fresh lard, 
at the same time adding two finely 
chopped onions and two cloves of garlic. 
After-it is fried add a half pint of olives, 
enough finely chopped parsley, one-half 
dozen stuffed olives. Stir well together. 
Add one cup of tomato juice, two table- 
spoons of toasted bread ground fine, 
a little oregano (Spanish sage), salt 
and pepper to taste. Stir well and leave 
on stove for ten minutes. 
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An Era in Pomona College History. 


By Arthur 


The inauguaration of Dr. James 
Arnold Blaisdell as President of Pomona 
College marks an epoch in the history 
of this institution of learning. The 
ceremonies occurred on January 20 and 
21 at the little foothill town of Claremont. 

Dr. Blaisdell, formerly of Jeloit 
College, left there bearing the coveted 
reputation of being one of the most 
energetic and useful men in the educa- 
tional, religious and civic life of Wiscon- 
sin, his native state. 

Coming to Southern California he faced 
a necessary financial campaign for Pomona 
College which he strenuously led to a 
successful conclusion. Thereby he 
cured a conditional pledge of $50,000 
from Andrew Carnegie, the fulfillment 
of which had long been delayed, and by 


se- 


his brilliant canvass raised the college 
endowment to half a million dollars. 
Accordingly, Dr. Blaisdell’s inaugura- 


tion, postponed at his own request for 


several months, came as a crowning 
event of success rather than the cus- 
tomary induction into the office of 
president. 

Claremont was thronged with a dis- 


tinguished company of notables in the 
educational world and the occasion mark- 
ed an important epoch in the history 
of the college. 

Many of the visitors were from long 
distances. About half a hundred uni- 
versities, colleges and other higher edu- 
cational institutions were represented 
by specially appointed committees or 
delegates and the alumni of the New 
England and Middle West colleges and 
universities, now residing in Los An- 
geles, arranged for a special train to 
Claremont. 

The festivities began with an unique 
academic dinner served at the College 
Inn, on the evening preceding the for- 


mal inauguration, at which Dr. Blais- 
dell together with President Edward 


D. Eaton, D. D., LL. D., of Beloit College 
and President Harry A. Garfield LL.D., 
of Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 





M. Dole. 














Dr. James A. Blaisdell the new President of 
Pomona College. 


who came west to attend the inaugura- 
tion, were informally welcomed after 
the most approved and whole-souled 
college manner. Following this function 
inspiring addresses were given in the 
college church by President Eaton on 
“The Historic Service of the College 
in the Educational System of the Future.” 

On inauguration day the academic 
procession was assembled at the Inn. 
Marshaled by Professor George Sumner, 
the numerous prominent educators 
formed an imposing line, clad in robes 
of different degrees, as they proceeded 
tothechurch. Here, following an address 


by George W. Marston of San Diego, 
Trustees 


of the Board of 


president 




















Carnegie Library, Pomona College. 
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Looking north from the Carnegie Library steps, showing Science Hall and Holmes Hall. 


of the college, Dr. Blaisdell participated 
in the impressive ceremonies of his in- 
auguration. The new president is a 
forceful, convincing speaker and _his 
inaugural address, revealed the sincerity, 
breadth of vision and strong personality 
of the man. 


The concluding feature of the two 
days’ celebration was the rendering 
of Handel’s oratorio ‘‘The Messiah’”’ 


by the Pomona Choral Union of a hun- 
dred voices supporting special soloists, 
accompanied by the college orchestra 
and Professor Alfred Butler pipe or- 
ganist of the college, all under the direct- 
ion of Professor A. Bacon of the depart- 
ment of music. 

President Blaisdell was born in Beloit 
in 1867. He comes therefore to Pomona 


in the full vigor of intellect and aggres- 
sive spirit and the college, the scholastic 
standard of which is accredited east and 





west, has been placed upon a new level 
of service. Though the financial crisis 
in the life of the institution has been 
squarely and successfully met, President 
Blaisdell frankly admits that to raise 
funds is not his primary business. He 
asserts that a college president is charged 
first with the task of guarding the ideals 
of genuineness, efficiency and worth and 
to him is entrusted the making of quality. 
The stress of the financial campaign 
being over, his abilities being released for 
greater endeavor, President Blaisdell 
is already energizing his work as an 
educational executive and in his personal 
relationship with students where his 
influence has been strong for enduring 
good. 

He sees a great future for Pomona 
College—for Pomona will forever re- 
main a college, this being the definite 
policy of the trustees. He views its 























Rev. Charles Burt Sumner, the ‘Father of Pomona Col 
lege” recipient of the first Honorary Degree of 
any kind conferred by Pomona College. 


destiny as that of a mighty power in 
the development of this great Southwest. 
With this policy and aim well determined, 
President Blaisdell believes in prosecut- 
ing practical present plans for the attain- 
ment of the future ideal campus. He 
is a staunch supporter of the compre- 
hensive campus arrangement prepared 
a while ago by Myron Hunt of Los 
Angeles, official architect of the college. 
Mr. Hunt’s idea provided suitable lo- 
cations for administartion, museum, 
science, music, art, gymnasium build- 





ings, chapel and dormitories. This en- 
larged plan has been adopted by the 
college authorities and will henceforth 
be followed, the campus being gradually 
transformed with the lapse of time. 

A happy event which occurred follow- 
ing the inaugural address was the con- 
ferring of the degree of Doctor of Laws 
on the Rev. Charles Burt Sumner of 
Claremont, who is recognized as the father 
of Pomona and who years ago secured 
for the college the first endowment 
fund of $50,000. It is a matter of 
pride at Pomona College that in all its 
history of twenty-two vears, it has 
never before given an honorary degree 
of any kind and has always avoided 
all ostentation. Therefore, it is the 
more noteworthy that on this first ocea- 
sion of the granting of the degree it was 
given with universal approval and en- 
thusiasm. 

Dr. Sumner is a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Yale. Later he graduated 
from Andover Theological Seminary. 
His earlier life was devoted to the min- 
istry, east and west, but for nearly a 
quarter of a century he has been one of 
the most farseeing and devoted leaders 
of educational organization in Califor- 
nia. It was because of this service to 
western citizenship that the doctorate 
of laws was conferred upon him. Men 
of many universities and colleges joined 
in the ovation of enthusiastic approval 
which followed the event. 

As an educational institution, Pomona 
College ranks with the foremost in the 
West and is sending forth men and 
women of strength and culture and honor, 
who are showing themselves capable 
of large things. Pomona is given a 
high rank among the smaller colleges 
of the country in a late report of the 
‘Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching’ in American insti- 
tutions for higher education. 



































ALICE LLOYD AT THE ORPHEUM. 











February was remarkable in the his- 
tory of the drama in Los Angeles, chiefly 
by the production of one very success- 
ful play, which is scheduled for an ap- 
pearance in’ New York. ‘The Fox,” 
by Lee Arthur, is a most charming 
comedy-drama which keeps the auditors 
on the tiptoe of expectancy. After 
the first week of its production one of 
the daily newspapers made the accusa- 
tion that the play was not original in 
plot. Whoever wrote that, lost sight 
of the fact that the number of plots is 
strikingly few. If 
lox’ transgressed in this direction, 
so, too, did the immortal author of 
Hamlet.” Shakespeare ‘who garnered 
all the fields of human thought” 
nered quite successfully in plots as well. 
Some he took bodily from old _ plays, 
and one and possibly two he took direct 


var- 
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the author of ‘‘The 
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historical 


Even his 
plots were twisted to one side or anothe: 


from Boceaccio. 
to suit dramatic requirements—* Belas- 
coized”’ is the modern term—and much 
of the ill repute which Richard III is 
today held is unquestionably due to 
the genious of the bard rather than any 
relative wickedness of Richard himself. 
Richard III is entitled to sympathy 
rather than execration, if the whole 
truth were known. No worse than the 
other rulers of his day he had the misfor- 
tune to be on the losing side, and to be 
chosen as a horrible example by t] ec 
most remarkable dramatist of all tims 
Consequently the charges made in con- 


nection with ‘The Fox’ may be said 
to have blown away the moment they 
were made. They are immaterial and 
inconsequent, and that is enough to 
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Old Buildings on Broadway between Sixth and Seventh Streets, Site of New Orpheum. 




















Miss Alice Lloyd who is one of the 
early February attractions at the Or- 
pheum has the distinction of being the 
only woman who was ever honored 
with being initiated into the Elks. 
Miss Lloyd comes from a family of stage 
people and with her sister Grace first 
appeared on the stage as one of the 
“Llovd Sisters” in England. They went 
through the provinces and in_ panto- 
mine and as song and dance artists, 
alternating as at the Pavilion theater, 
Whitechapel and the Crown theater, 
Peckham. Among the roles she enacted 
during this period were Red Riding Hood, 
Cinderella, Alice in “‘ Dick Whittington,” 
Goody Two Shoes, Jill in“ Jacek and Jill,” 
Maid Marian in ‘“ Babes in the Woods,’’ 
and Jill in ‘*‘ Mother Goose.”’ She first 
came to the United States in 1906 
appearing at the Colonial Theater and 
her success in this country was instant- 
aneous. Miss Lloyd has been in vaude- 
ville almost constantly. since coming 
to this country, and although all of the 
family remains British, she is a pretty 
thoroughly acclimatized American. The 
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secret of her success is ‘“‘ work’ and 
then “ work.” 


The attractions of Klaw «& Erlanger 
to be presented at the Mason during the 
remainder of the season promise much 
better than what has gone before. The 
house had a poor line of attractions in 
the earlier part of the season, and natur- 
ally the management was disgusted. 
From now until June the class of pro- 
ductions will be much better. 

Without doubt the great musical 
attraction of the month was Tetrazzini, 
and the demand for the third concert 
Was so great that the management suc- 
ceeded in getting the evening assigned 
to Salt Lake. This gave to Los Angeles 
three of the thirty concerts given in 
America by this artist this season; 
and the people rose to the fact that a 
great singer was here. Not since Patti 
has there been such a brilliant exponent 
of the Italian school as Tetrazzini. Tet- 
razzini is all that Patti was in voice, 
but has not the charm of presence that 
was Patti’s. Rather does she remind 
































New Orpheum Nearing 





Completion 
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one of the portly and rotund Sofia 
Sealchi, one of the great contraltos of 
recent vears. Once in about a quarter 


of a century a singer like Tetrazzini 
may be heard, but not more frequently. 


Mr. Behymer announces the subjoined 
list of musical and other attractions for 
February. 

Simpson Auditorium, Tuesday evening 
lebruary 7, Josef Hofmann, distinguished 
Polish pianist in recital. 

The Auditorium, Friday matinee Feb- 


ruary 10, Los Angeles Symphony or- 
chestra, Arnold Krauss concertmaster, 
soloist. 


February 11, 
farewell. 


Auditorium 
Hofmann 


Simpson 


matinee, Josef 


The Auditorium, February 13, United 
Glee Club Concert. 
The Auditorium, February 14, Mrs. 


Florence Maybrick, Lecturer on ‘“‘ Prison 
Reform.’ Auspices Y. W. C. A. 

The Auditorium, February 16, Edna 
Darch, Angeles girl ‘‘ Weleome 
Home” recital after musical 
abroad. 

The Auditorium, February 17, Orpheus 
Club Concert. 

Gamut Club, February 21, Miss Lillian 
Adams, piano recital. 

Cumnock Hall, February 26, Second 


Los 


success 


and last Harry Clifford Lott recital 
“Wipling Program.” 
Gamut Club, February 26, Lester 


Donahue, piano recital with Thilo Becker. 

Simpson Auditorium, February 28, 
Signor Alessandro Bonci, metropolitan 
tenor in recital. 


Preparations are already beginning 
for the formal opening of the Orpheum, 
one of the new theaters being erected 
of which Los Angeles and the west has 
every reason to be proud. The new 
Orpheum, located on Broadway between 


Sixth and Seventh streets is in what 
now appears will be the permanent 
heart of the business section of the 
city. While it is true that the present 


location was occupied ten years ago 
by little stores such as are to be found 
on the outskirts of the business section 
of every city, the big retail center to- 
day is one block south of what was the 
extreme northern limit of ten years 
In 1901 the Broadway Depart- 


ago. 
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the extreme south 
line of stores of any considerable size. 
The Orpheum as stated will be in the 
heart of the retail and shopping district 
and it is nearly two blocks south of what 


ment Store marked 


ten years ago the south limit of 


considerable business. 


was 


The new Orpheum is in every way 
as creditable a theater structure as the 
San Francisco Orpheum, the home house 
of the Orpheum circuit. After the fire 
of 1906 the San Francisco Orpheum 
management began the construction of 
one of the finest theatrical structures 
in the United States. When it 
begun, there was little except brickbats 
in the district. Today it is in the best 
business section of the northern city. 
The same policy moved the Or- 
pheum is choosing the new location for 
Los Angeles; in fact the Orpheum has 
always been well situated as concerns 
the local travel. Wherever people are 
the thickest on the streets, there the 
Orpheum desires to be. It was so in 
the days when the Orpheum was at the 
old Grand Opera house on Main street; 
it was this desire to be “in the center 
of things’ which brought about the 
removal to Spring street; it was this 
policy which has sent the Orpheum to 
sroadway. 

The new theater is a magnificent 
fire proof structure which will stand 
as a monument to its builders, fora cen- 


Was 


has 


tury. Nothing combustible has been 
used in its construction. In its equip- 
ment the element of danger from fire 


has been reduced to a minimum. There 
is no convenience thought of and found 
desirable by theatrical builders anywhere, 
but what has been given a place in the 
new quarters of the Orpheum. The 
intention of the Meyerfeld-Beck com- 
bination has been to give Los Angeles 
as fine a theater for its Orpheum as 
money can produce. And the public 
will be convinced of that when the place 
is formally opened. 

Out West has a weakness for inviting 
comparisons, and consequently there 
is given in this issue a comparative 
photographie exhibit of the old site of 
the Orpheum on South Broadway and 
a photograph of the Orpheum as it will 
look when completed. 
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Oliver Morosco and His Son. 


Intimate photographs of men and 
women prominent in the theatrical 
world are often more welcome than the 
set productions of photographers, and 
so it is with pleasure that this photo- 
graph of Oliver Morosco and his son 
is shown. Mr. Morosco, according to 
report, has just concluded arrangements 
by which he will have a third theater in 
Los Angeles. The old Los Angeles 
Theater, now the home of the Orpheum, 
which is soon to be given up bv the 
Orpheum people, is to be re-modelled 





and thoroughly renovated; and New 
York information is to the effect that 
Mr. Moroseo is to have this theater for 
another line of plays, to which the highest 
rate of admission is to be a dollar. 

Mr. Moroseco himself is saying nothing 
about the report, which gives color to 
its truth. 

His rise in the theatrical profession 
has been something remarkable. He 
was literally brought up in a theatrical 
atmosphere. Coming to Los Angeles 
from San Francisco more than a decade 
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age, he took the Burbank theater when 
it was literally out in the country. 
although to-day in one of the best theatri- 
cal locations in the city for a stock house. 
He engaged a stock company, and“ stock’”’ 
hast been the rule at the Burbank ever 
since. This house proved a steady money 
producer for him, and after a few years 
his ambitions soared. 

For years he planned and schemed 
to secure control of a first class house 


with first class attractions. His desire 
to have such a house was for years 
the butt of every would-be humorist 


along the local Rialto, but nevertheless 
he persevered. ‘ When is Morosco going 
to build that new theater’? eventually 
changed from a dream to a reality. His 
persistence and the co-operation of the 
Hamburgers brought about the con- 
truction of the Majestic theater; the 
rise of the Shuberts in the theatrical 
booking world brought to him a line of 
attractions worthy of such a_ house. 
Meanwhile he has branched out. His 
connections with San Francisco and with 
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the Cort syndicate of the northwest are 
exceedingly close, and there will be no 
dearth of attractions for his new “ dollar” 
house as well as the Majestic, if the 
arrangement is perfected. 

But the original Burbank holds on. 
There is a reason, because the Burbank 
has always given creditable performances. 
It has always had a good company, and 
what it has shown has time and again 
proved to be more worthy and bette: 
done than the productions of road com- 
panies played at much higher prices 

Some day there will be given in Out 
West an appreciation of the work of the 
Los Angeles ‘“‘stock’’ companies. It is 
not generally realized how much the 
theater are indebted to both of 
the leading companies for really good 
attractions at a moderate price. And 
in this estimate of their functions in the 
amusement world there should not be 
forgotten their part in the production 
of new plays, some good, some indifferent 
and some remarkably successful when 
tried on eastern boards. 
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Some Paradoxes of Personality 
or 


Muck Raking in the Psychology of Character. 


By Lewis M. Terman, Ph. D., Ass’t. Proj. 


Personality, whether viewed intro- 
spectively or objectively, never reveals 
more than a fraction of its full bulk. 
It is like an ice-berg, which projects only 
one-seventh of its weight above the water 
line. And just as the ice-berg derives 
its momentum and caprice from the 
portion concealed beneath the water, 
in like manner the instinctive, sub-con- 
scious and hidden elements of personality 
impart mysterious antics to those por- 
tions which stand revealed to common 
gaze. What person severing his connec- 
tions with home and friends to embark 
on a voyage of self-discovery has not 
found himself soon in possession of un- 
dreamt-of and astonishing traits of char- 
acter? 

And yet in popular judgments of 
personality these contingencies of uman 
character are all but universally neglected. 
In this, as in all things else, hasty 
generalization is our greatest fallacy. 
We judge the entire resources of a human 
soul by the chance out-cropping ledges 
of ores not even assayed. Our popu- 
lar psychology of character is still in 
the animistic stage. We assume the 
existence of a character entity behind 
every human act just as primitive man 
assumed the existence of a spirit entity 
behind each phenomenon of nature, 
antedating and causing it ‘Steal once, 
always a thief” is the principle which 
has been operative in the formation 
of all legal codes, one which modern 
penal philosophy is just beginning to 
question. 

On the contrary, nothing is easier 
to demonstrate than that a personality 
is not of simple, elemental quality, 
but a thing of baffling complexity, 
teeming with contradictions irrecon- 
cilable; that it can not be determined 
altogether by sinking a single exploring 
shaft and extracting a few samples; 
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that indeed nothing in the world, unless 
it be a gold mine, is quite as surcharged 
with uncertainities as is human nature. 

To begin with paradoxes of the in- 
tellective functions, modern  experi- 
mental psychology has demonstrated 
the discreteness of all the thinking pro- 
cesses. The psychologist no longer des- 
cribes a person as having ‘‘a good mem- 
ory.’ Laboratory experiments teach us 
that a person has as many memories 
as there are kinds of things to be remem- 
bered. One may have a_ prodigious 
memory for sporting events, but a lam- 
entably poor one for events of history. 
One may remember figures well, but 
poetry hardly at all; or even the memory 
for figures may be further specialized 
so that it functions well with only a 
single system of number concepts, as 
for example prices of a particular line 
of merchandise. 

The same is true of the so-called 
“powers” of observation or sense dis- 
crimination. They are specific, not 
general. The naturalist discriminates 
keenly between delicate color markings 
which distinguish species and varieties 
of insects, but lacks the power of dis- 
crimination which enables a miss of 
18 summers to tell at a glimpse of a 
woman’s cheeks where she purchases 
her face powders. The palate of the 
professional taster, able to discriminate 
unerringly between Old Crow Whiskey 
worth $2.00 a quart and Old Ken- 
tucky, worth $1.40 a quart, is lost on a 
chartless sea if pitted against a young 
lady bon bon connoisseur in the discrimi- 
nation of sweets. 

Likewise with reasoning power. 
However logically one reasons about 
some things one is equally sure in cer- 
tain other matters to act upon the stup- 
idest fancy. The archaeologist may pass 
authoritatively upon the meaning of 
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an ancient inscription; the geologist upon 
the genuiness of fossil remains; the jurist 
upon evidence; the biologist upon hy- 
potheses of organic development; the 
physicist upon a new theory of the con- 
stitution of matter; but each is helpless 
in the field of the other. As Le Bon 
observes, the decisions of general in- 
terest taken by an assembly of distin- 
guished men, but of different specialties, 
are not appreciably superior to the deci- 
sions arrived at by a gathering of im- 


beciles. Or to state it mathematically, 
reduce the multifarious kinds of genius 
to their greatest common divisor and 


you have common every day stupidity. 
Even the mathematician, who is popu- 
larly supposed to be the reasoner par 
excellence, often shows himself unable 
to draw inferences in matters of practi- 
val every day concern. A_ tender- 
hearted professor of mathematics in 
a Southern College once set about pro- 
viding a comfortable domicile under 
his barn for his favorite cat and her 
three young kittens. He accordingly 
sawed out of the board foundation a 
large round opening through which the 
old cat might enter, and at one side three 
smaller holes for the kittens! It is 
said of Newton that as he lay before the 
fire one evening pondering his famous 
experience with the apple and complet- 
ing the formulation of his epoch making 
theory of gravitation, he became grad- 
ually aware that his legs were scorching. 
Here was a “‘situation’’—a “‘problem”’ 
—in the psychological sense of the term; 
this genius solved it by peevishly calling 


his servant to come and remove the 
fire! The world’s greatest “lightning 


calculator’ is an epileptic bordering on 
imbecility. Although as a mere child 
he invented, unaided, some of the most 
ingenious arithmetical short cuts ever 
hit upon, he was found by experimental 
psychologists to be incapable of making 
ordinary progress in elementary algebra 
and geometry. On the other hand, 
a great mathematician, Monge, resolved 
easily the most difficult problems of a 
differential calculus but was embarrassed 
in seeking an algebraic root of the second 
degree which a school boy might have 
found. 

To say, therefore, that a man reasons 
well is merely equivalent to saying that 
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there are oases in his stupidity. Indeed, 
genius and irrationality so often 
exist in the same mind as to have given 
rise to the insanity theory of genius 
i.e., that genius and insanity are but 
slight variations of what is essentially 
the same neurosis. The friend of a 
famous literary man used to say apolo- 
geticaily in his behalf, “Pay no atten- 
tion to his lack of common sense; he 
is all genius.”” As the English aphorism 
has it, ‘certainly cracked, but the crack 
lets in the light.” 

However that may be, the recent 
psychological studies of superstition 
show that this form of irrationality is 
common to many persons above average 
intelligence in other respects. Napoleon 
believed in presentiments and horoscopes 
and accepted the prophecies of any 
sorcerer who promised him good fortune. 
He was in despair when he broke a 
mirror, lived in terror of Friday and 
considered the letter M fatal. Schopen- 
hauer used to burn off his beard with 
a candle because of his morbid fear of 
razors. Frederick II was overcome 
with anxiety at the thought of changing 
his coat that he wore only two or three 
in the course of his whole life. Zola 
used to count the gas jets on the streets 
and the numbers on doors and cabs. 
He would then add all the figures of 
these numbers together as units and was 
reassured if the sum turned out to be 
a multiple of three or seven, but was 
made nervous if the sum was 17. He 
was once thrown out of a cab; and found 
when he hastened to add up the numbers 
on the vehicle that they amounted to 
17! According to Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
stein, many famous opera singers are 
next toimpossible to manage because of 
their belief in ill-omens, a performance 
being frequently upset because the star, 
warned by some presentiment, refuses 
to perform. It is interesting that the 
largest catalogue of superstitions ever 
collected was gleaned from the confessions 
of normal school and college students 
in a progressive western state. Some 
10,000 superstitions were listed and classi- 
fied in this study. Almost every student 


co- 


sO 


confessed to at least partial belief in at 
least one superstition, while the percent- 
age of belief for all the superstitions 
Im- 


named was only a little below 50. 
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agi e a school teacher, society's official 
agent of civilization—a normal or college 
graduate—rendered nervous for her day’s 
work by meeting a black cat on her 
way to school! At the same time ex- 
perience teaches that a person may 
subscribe to beliefs of this sort with 
the utmost sincerity and at the same 
time display reliable judgment in busi- 
ness affairs, be an agreeable companion, 
a good neighbor, and what Roosevelt 
would have called an all round “desirable 
citizen.” After all, perhaps every one 
is entitled to a few streaks of insanity. 
At any rate it is manifestly unfair to 
adopt the principle of Virgil and “from 
one act judge all.”’ 

There is such a thing also as moral 
unevenness. A person may exhibit neat- 
ness, taste and carefulness in dress and 
be at the same time a veritable sloven in 
matters of business. It is to the last 
degree hazardous to infer a woman’s 
method of house-keeping from the cut 
and fashion of her street apparel. In- 
deed, a woman may be a model domestic 
in other respects, but able to see nothing 
objectionable about bathing the baby 
in a dish pan or feeding the cat from a 
dinner plate. A most active and in- 
fluential woman in the promotion of 
municipal cleanliness in a western city, 
was so notoriously filthy in her domestic 
habits that neighbors would not cross 
her threshold. 

Again, it inaccurate to speak of a 
“habit of punctuality,’ because there 
is no reality corresponding to this blan- 
ket term. One, for example, may be 
punctual in all matters except church 
attendance or in church attendance but 
in nothing else. A business man at 
a tardily served breakfast lectures his 
wife on the virtue of punctuality, at 
noon forgoes his lunch to keep an in- 
significant appointment, and at even- 
ing allows the dinner at home to wait 
an hour upon his carelessness. The story 
is told of a lecturer who appeared on 
the platform a half hour late to deliver 
his lecture on punctuality. 

Not even laziness is altogether simon- 
pure. In an Indiana town there lives 
a man who is notorious for miles around 
because of his indolence. Apparently 
well endowed intellectually and physi- 
cally, he was never known to work 
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three days together. For twenty years 
his wife supported the family by taking 
in sewing. Now this woman insists 
that her husband is not at all lazy about 
the house; that he is ‘‘so good”’ to thread 
her needles for her, pick up her spools 
when they fall, to read to her while she 
sews and even to tend the fire. Some 
unpsychological people consider this good 
woman simple hearted and over-appre- 
ciative of small favors; let us commend 
her rather for open-mindedness to see 
and acknowledge traits which others are 
too narrow to see and acknowledge 
traits which others are too narrow to 
appreciate. 

And how may we define a coward? 
The soldier most terrified by fear on 
the eve of battle may win a medal for 
bravery in the conflict that follows. 
A woman was once teaching a district 
school in a_ rickety old mouse-eaten 
frame building in central Indiana. One 
day a wee mousie, encouraged by a 
momentary lull in the school murmurs 
ventured out of its hole into the school 
room. The teacher saw it, jumped in 
terror to the top of her desk and screeched 
at the top of her voice, “Children save 
your lives!” But since then this timid 
girl has borne herself with almost 
superhuman courage through some of 
the direst imsfortunes that ever fell 
to the lot of womankind. She would 
probably face death at the stake like 
the martyrs of old. Another woman 
was wading out into a lake to drown 
herself when a hunter happened along 
with his rifle and saved her life by 
threatening to kill her if she did not 
return ashore. 

That cruelty and tenderness may be 
hopelessly intermingled in the same 
character is attested by the Cinderella 
folklore of many races as well as by the 
aspersions popularly heaped upon step- 
mothers. Many a woman loves her cat 
better than she loves her neighbor’s 
child. There are rabid anti-vivisection- 
ists who are apathetic in the last degree 
toward the annual waste of tens of thous- 
ands of human lives by preventable 
sickness. It is said that the cruel 
Nero wept like a soft-hearted woman 
on signing the death warrants of those 
whom he had ruthlessly condemned to 
death. Is there any really valid evi- 
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dence that slaughter house employees 
are less kindly to their wives and child- 
ren than are employees of the 8. P. C. A.? 

The case is not different with truth- 
julness. We never meet with pure un- 
adulterated honesty, if we except the 
innocent and embarrassing frankness 
of little children. The youth soon 
learns better than to leave the very 
citadel of his personality exposed to 
vulgar gaze. On one side he weaves 
baffling mazes of polite behavior; on 
another side he erects a solid wall of 


prudence; at another angle he barri- 
cades with diplomacy against the ag- 


gressions of the wicked; while the fourth 
side is already guarded by the formid- 
able natural barriers of instinctive dis- 
simulation. He is honest who leaves a 
secret entrance in his personal defenses 
where a few tried and trusted friends are 
allowed to cross the inner threshhold 
of his personality and see him as he 
is. 
The public school with its systems of 
artificial rewards, abitrary penalties and 
unhealthy rivalries, is often in effect 
a gigantic conspiracy against the devel- 
opment of veracity, so that it has been 
said by our greatest student of child- 
hood that ‘“‘an honest child is the rarest 
product of the school.’”’ On every hand 
the child witnesses doings which batter 
down his natural moral distinctions. 
Sometimes he welcomes the lower stand- 
ard, adopts it as a principle of life, 
and becomes’. hopelessly dishonest. 
Generally, however, he becomes dis- 
honest only in spots. To be sure, 
these spots are likely to spread until 
they cover most of one’s moral anatomy, 
but this is not nearly as inevitable as 
preachers, straining for a moral, would 
have us believe. Sometimes the spots 
remain permanently well-defined and 
small, as for example, in the unquestion- 
ably devout and respectable woman 
who, on her way to church of a Sunday 
morning, cheats the street car company 
out of fare for her seven year old son. 
It is hardly necessary to say that 
this principle of the fragmentariness 
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of morality which the rising science of 
criminology has so thoroughly establish- 
ed offers problems of the utmost diffi- 
culty for practical penology. For al- 
though we have proved the existence 
of the semi-insane and the criminal- 
octoroon it is not clear that the situation 
can be satisfactorily met by semi-guil- 
lotining or fractional electrocution; . an 
irate husband of a woman who has been 
proved (like Ivory soap) only 99.44% 
pure, will doubtless remain inconsistently 
obstinate in demanding from the court 
nothing less than absolute divorce with- 
out alimony. 

And finally there is the antinomy be- 
tween theory and practice: between ideals 
and actual behavior. The social demo- 
crat may rule his household by the iron 
hand of despotism, and the charity 
of the philanthropist may neither begin 
at home nor end there. The author 
of Emile, with its fervent gospel of 
humanity toward children, would not 
father his own offspring. Sallust, who 
wrote such beautiful tirades on virtue, 
passed his life in debauchery. It has 
been said of another genius that he 
“wrote like an angel, drank like a fish, 
and lived like a beast.” Ranan des- 
cribed himself as “‘a romantic protesting 
against romanticism, an utopian preach- 
ing materialistic politics, an idealist 
giving (him) self useless trouble to 
appear bourgois;—a tangle of contra- 
dictions.” 

So treacherous is the virtue of sincer- 
ity that a modern cynic has recently 
defined the sincere man as “‘the one who 
bluffs only a part of the time.” Without 
subscribing wholly to this sentiment 
we can nevertheless sympathize with 
George Sand when she says: “I am sick 
of great men; I should like to see them 
all in Plutarch. Let them be cut in 
marble or cast in bronze and let them be 
silent. So long as they live they are 
wicked, persecuting, fantastic, despotic, 
bitter, suspicious:—they are worse to 
their friends than to their enemies. 
God protect us from them; be good— 
stupid if you will.” 
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Cupid in Commercialism. 


A Comedy of Drummers. 


By Lannie 


In the little town of Santa C. in 
Southern California the female popu- 
lation was largely in excess of the male. 
It is often the case in certain commun- 
ities, though not invariably so; for into 
this very virgin village came a paper 
containing an advertisement which stated 
that in the grazing regions of Colorado 
a great many young and wealthy bache- 
lors wanted wives; a few addresses were 
given and a reading notice set forth 


the earnest intent. ardor and eligibility 
of the forlorn and lonely men. 
Now what female heart so hard that 


would not be touched by such a story 


as this? And who prudish that 
would not lav aside a few conventional- 
ities in order to allay the pangs of lone- 
liness in these manly breasts? Not 
the tender-hearted, omantic-minded 
Miss Lizzie \Woodsic who for thirty 
vears had sat up with all the sick babies 
fed the stray cats read Mrs. Hemans’ 
poetry to bewildered old ladies when 
they were sick—never could she allow 
this masculine cry from Macedonia to 
go unanswered. So a_ perfumed note 
on gilt-edged paper, paper which had 
laid many years in a drawer awaiting 
a mission of sufficient importance, a 
note fashioned with many flourishes 
and quaint wording went to Colorado 
to tell that a maiden lady, age not given, 
who loved poetry and had very white 
hands, who adored flowers and could 
make home a paradise, would come 
to that far country to adorn the hearth- 
stone and cheer the heart of some dis- 
consolate bachelor. Nor did this tender 
missive flutter forth alone. The out- 
going mail from Santa C. that week 
materially increased the postal receipts, 
not to mention the curiosity of the post- 
mistress, and Miss Minnie Maury counted 
the days that might possibly elapse 
before she could get a reply to the glow- 
ing, and not altogether exaggerated, 
description she had sent out about her 
ruby lips, raven hair, and sylph-like 
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form. And the widow McCrary, with 
an eye to business, bought a remnant of 
gray goods on Bargain Friday in Los 
Angeles, because she thought it would 
make such a nice traveling dress for she 
was sure that after the array of virtues 
which she had catalogued and posted, 
she would soon receive a summons and 
railroad fare to Colorado. And she began 
to cast about as to how she could best 
dispose of her pig and her chickens 
and even went so far as to give away her 
potted fern and her pet canary bird. 

Other important changes were being 
contemplated in Santa C. too. School 
teaching for fifteen years had grown bur- 
densome to little Miss Baird and as the 
children had rambled through the ans- 
wers to questions she mechanically pro- 
pounded, her mind was picturing the 
rural delights of a ranch home; and, 
although there was but one mail a day 
in Santa C., Johnnie Hale and Bobby 
Jones took turns, much to their delight, 
going to the post office every two or 
three hours. 

Mrs. Amanda Thomas had not taken 
off black for her first husband yet, but 
then what was the difference if she was 
going away from there to live? So she 
cut the black borders off of her note 
paper and got a package of pink envelopes 
and, instead of throwing out merely 
one bait into the stream of opportunity, 
she, with true widowly thrift, sent half 
a dozen notes to different addresses. 
Missives from other sources followed 
all these and in a couple of weeks the 
whole town was in an epidemic of ex- 
pectancy, though each victim imagined 
her case to be an isolated one. Some 
replies had been received and there had 
been more than one hint at a temporary 
increase of the male population. 

One morning the Eastern limited 
which usually whizzed by without an 
instant’s pause, stopped for two whole 
minutes, the inquisitive occurence send- 
ing many heads out of doors and windows 
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to vast inquisitive glances towards the 
little yellow station, at the foot of the 
hill. There two big trunks were being 
taken off and six feet of faultlessly dressed 
masculinity, topped by a derby hat, 
was striding down the street, carrying a 
very small suit case. Stopping at a 
grocery store, and at the post office he 
gathered, by adroit methods best known 
to himself, some names and addresses 
and walked straight to the home of the 
widow McCrary. The squealings of the 
widow’s lusty pig had drowned both the 
locomotive’s rumble and its stop, and 
she was too busily engaged with her 
morning work to observe the sound of 
approaching footsteps till the stranger 
walked across the porch and tapped on 
the door. Drying her hands on her big 
checked apron as she went, she caught 
a glimpse of the young man through the 
window, and, “swift as the. thoughts of 
love” she swept to her conclusion. 
Rushing to the door all smiles and blushes, 
she had searcely opened it before the 
suavest, blandest, most tenderly cadenced 
voice in the world began: “Have I the 
pleasure of addressing Mrs. McCrary:?” 

‘ Sure an’ ye have, ciptin’ the plisure’s 
all me own. Walk right in an’ have a 
sate, you’re worth two buirds and a 
whole farnery.”’ 

Rather dazed at the unwonted cor- 
diality of the reception the young man 
followed the widow into her tidy little 
sitting room, his glance round at the 
floors and things speaking volumes to 
his observant eye and quick imagination. 

“Its a long journey an ye’ve had sure”’ 
she began with genuine hospitable solici- 
tude. “Yes, I just came in on the 9:30 
train, but it does not take long to find 
out where a woman of your sense and 
importance lives, and I came right up to 
talk over a little matter with you and 
make a proposition I thought might 
interest you.” 

“Listen to the man,”’ she exclaimed 
with more. blushes, ‘“‘do you think it is 
a propositioning of the question to me 
the first minute you get here that I want? 
No sir, I want to hear something about 
your business and your house and see 
what kind of treatment you'll be givin’ 
a poor lorn widow like myself.” 

“Oh Mrs. MeCrary, my dear Mrs. Me- 
Crary,” and he began to pull down the 





apron from her suddenly tearful counte- 
nance, “I'll give you all the time you 
want, and be very easy with you, and 
my house is one of the best in the country. 
Wait until I show you what I have here,” 
and he began to unlock his little square 
suit case. ‘‘Oooh!, Oooh! an’ its a prisint 
he’s bringin’ me’’—But just here the 
front gate clicked, thus saving the be- 
wildered young man from the demon- 
strative gratitude of the impulsive widow. 
“There comes Sarah Ann Johnson, and 
don’t you say one word betwixt us before 
her.” 

“Very well, Mrs. McCrary if you don’t 
want to talk business before a third party 
I will attend to some other matters 
and call later in the day.” “That’s 
just it, an I'll have dinner ready’’— 
“Oh but Mrs. McCrary I couldn’t think of 
imposing on you for dinner.” 

“Yes but ye will, an’ I'll show you 
what kind of a hand I am at settin’ out 
vittils.”’ During which conversation the 
mystified Sarah Ann Johnson entered 
the room and fell into a chair with a 
gasp. 

Liking nothing better than to occupy 
the center of the stage the widow, with 
a theatric wave of the hand acquiesced 
to the exit of the departing, and acknow- 
ledged the entrance of the coming guest; 
then with admirable histrionic skill she 
made a sudden transition in her tone as 
she turned to the intruder and said, 
““Now an’ its a foine romance ye’ll be 
spilin’. I had just by me wiles and 
coquetry sthaved off the man a proposin’ 
to me, and he was just a openin’ of his 
satchel to entice me with a prisint 
a dimint, or a green sash, or a box of 
sausages, an’ in ye walks an’ he, that 
bashful like, jumpt up an’ run—and 
oh! aha! aha!’’ collapsing into a chair 
at the humorous picture her own imagina- 
tion had conjured up, she allowed her 
visitor opportunity to collect enough 
breath to exclaim, ‘‘ Well, he did not 
‘pear bashful to me! Nivir a bit of 
it, he’s just as bould as a lion. Twar 
all I could do to keep his hands offen me; 
an’ he said ‘my dear, my dear, an’ I'll 
wait a hundred years if ye’ll only have 
me an’ I’ve got the loveliest house in the 
whoole counthry and I jes let ye do any 
thing that plazes ye’, sez he, and then sez 
he jes’ let me show ye what I’ve brought 
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ye’, when in you walked’’— 

“Qh!” shrieked the conscience-smitten 
Sarah Ann Johnson, starting up.“ Let’s 
call him back, lets call him back!” 

“Niver a bit of it; he’ll come back. 
He’s a comin’ back to dinner, and I'll 
tell you what Sarah Ann Johnson 
I’ve set here here and listened to your 
aches and your stiff jints many’s the hour, 
but you’ve got to limber ‘em up and help 
get this dinner.” “And,” she added as 
an irresistible incentive ‘‘you may come 
to the widdin’!”’ 

The miracles of this twice and thrice 
told fairy tale grew in the telling, and, 
as the widow dashed about from pantry 
to potato patch in her preparations for 
dinner the lame, halting visitor had to 
keep up with her to hear the story and 
so forgot her rheumatism and remembered 
her back misery no more. 

Hurrying briskly up the street in no 
extra good humor, chewing a snar! under 
his black mustache, on account of having 
his first venture frustrated by so much 
blarney and beating about the bush, he 
glanced at his memoranda, turned down 
a side street a little way and walked 
up the steps of a large and handsome 
house. Nothing perhaps will so soon 
smooth out the snarls out of a man’s 
face as to have a young, clear-eyed, 
red lipped, pretty girl smile at him; 
and, finding himself so favored, he of 
course smiled back, with so much of 
the spirit and the understanding, that 
when he asked if this were Mr. Maury’s 
house the girl opening the door for him 
felt sure she understood his smile and 
said in an unnecessarily low, confidential 
tone, ““Yes, and I’m Minnie.” ‘“ But 
s—h—s—don’t say a word before mama 
or papa that you’ve never met me before, 
I——I wouldn’t have them know what 
I’ve done for worlds.” 

“Why sure. Do you think I’m going 
to ‘give away’ that nice smile you gave 
me? And how am I going to know you 
are Minnie if you didn’t tell me? I 
might have thought you were Bessie or 
Flora or Mabel.” 

They were both laughing now and 
though following such widely differing 
cues they imagined that they were com- 
ing on famously and rapidly becoming 
acquainted. 

“A girl like you,” then he paused to 
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let his meaning glance illustrate his words, 
“a girl like you must find it awfully 
dull here.”’ 

“Oh, yes I do, that’s why I’’—a blush 
and a drooping of the eyes completed the 
sentence. 

“Why you don’t think you’ve done 
anything so terrible do you,” said he, 
referring to her smile and her apparent 
forwardness in telling him her name. 

“Oh, no, now that I know you and see 
you're all right.”’ 

He had seen enough of the world to 
feel sure of her ingenuousness and he 
felt unaccountably flattered at her un- 
consciously expressed compliment. 

“T wish I had my horses down here. 
We'd have some drives. I don’t suppose 
there’s any thing to go to here?’”’ he ven- 
tured. 

“Oh, yes, there’s to be an ice cream 
supper at the Church tonight and”’— 

“Then we'll go—that is, of course, Miss 
Minnie, if you go with me.” 

“Thank you, I shall be very glad.” 

“Then you are going to stay here 
some time?’ she questioned. Visions 
of the young Lochinvar riding out of 
the west, snatching his bride and swiftly 
returning, fading away. “Oh yes I'll 
be back and forth for some time I think.” 

Here the conversation took: to the 
climate and the weather and the attract- 
ions of the surrounding country and 
they had progressed quite rapidly in 
the establishment of friendly relations 
when the young man looking at. his 
watch asked if her father would be in 
soon. This was a very pleasant way of 
beguiling a wait but he did not have time 
to allow the beguiling to go on indefinitely. 

“Now you don’t think you’ve got to 
ask papa’s consent to talk to me do you? 
What do you want to see him for any 
way?” she pouted. 

“Oh I have a little matter of business 
to talk over with him,” he said smilingly, 
and again she misunderstood the mean- 
ing of the smile. 

“Well I’ll tell him that you are here,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but remember when he comes 
in I met you at the beach last summer.” 

“Sure,” he said believing he was play- 
ing a brave part in an amusing and 
innocent flirtation. 

Returning a few minutes later she said: 
‘Papa is busy helping the men fumigate 
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the trees and can’t come in right now but 
he says stay for dinner and he will talk 
to you this afternoon.” 

“That’s very good of him, but I have 
an invitation to dinner already and be- 
sides I couldn’t think of imposing on 
him that way, but I’ll drop round this 
afternoon, and remember you have a 
date with me for an ice cream supper 
this evening.”” And before the astonish- 
ed Minnie could enter an effective pro- 
test the young man had made his adieus, 
passed down the steps and was gone. 
She was both piqued and puzzled that 
he would not stay. ‘“‘Where could he 
be going for dinner? Did he know some 
one in town? Oh horror, he would ask 
about her—he would tell about her! 
The thought filled her with embarrass- 
ment and terror. She went to the front 
gate and looked after him, but an angle 
in the street shut him out of sight and 
she could not see, luckily for her peace 
of mind, that he went straight to the 
home of the widow Thomas. 

Now the widow Thomas was one of 
the wise ones that had watched the train 
that had brought the man, that 
stopped at the station, that lay at the 
foot of the hill, and her house was set 
in order, likewise her puffs and pompa- 
dour, and her’ smile-baited scheme- 
hinged trap. His delay in arriving was 
attributed to his having stopped at the 
hotel to array himself perhaps in more 
gorgeous apparel, and probably to eat 
his dinner, though she hoped not; for 
one of the hinges to the trap was the 
chicken dinner that was sizzling on the 
stove. Calling up by ‘phone a deaf 
old maid of her acquaintance, who had 
made an insinuation that the widow 
had been casting eyes at the new minister, 
she astonished the splenetic spinster 
into speechless amazement with an in- 
vitation to dinner. Then she rang up 
her lawyer and told him that she might 
have some business matters to transact 
that day which would require his assis- 
tance, and asked him if he could come 
over to the house if she sent for him. 
The widow had considerable property, 
the handling of which gave him a fat 
per cent, and then the widow was by 
no means bad to look upon, and the 
lawyer promised to appear on call. 
“Don’t let on I sent for you,” she said. 
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“Just pretend you dropped in’— 
‘““What’s her game now?” he said to him- 
self, never dreaming that he was going 
to be both the bait and the victim. 

The old maid arrived early. In- 
vitations to dinner were too scarce 
to allow any of the day to go to waste 
and the scent of the savory soup kettle 
filled the house with aromatic onion, 
and the old m id’s heart with joy. 

By a combination of cat-like watch- 
fulness and Napoleonic calculation, just 
as the black mustached young man stood 
at the door the widow Thomas was say- 
ing “ Allright Mr. Hendricks I will be at 
home if you wish to come over.”” Then 
she hung up the telephone receiver and 
turned with a well simulated start of 
astonishment to find her visitor at the 
door. “Oh! how do you do?” she said, 
walking over to him, and then dropping 
her voice she continued, ‘ Providence 
must have sent you to-day to help me 
out of a pickle. I’ve got a deaf old 
prude on my hands that will stay for- 
ever unless something shocks her into 
leaving, and just now my lawyer ’phoned 
me he was coming over to worry me with 
some business matters and—oh! say I’ve 
just the thing! You let on to him you want 
me to invest some money, my affairs are 
so tied up I can’t do any thing without 
his say-so, and he'll get so excited at 
the thought of losing his clutch on my 
pocket book that he will leave right off!’’ 

By this time they were in the center of 
the widow’s cozy parlor, and she in 
stentorian tones had announced his 
name, and at least he did not deny it, 
and the old maid bowed bewilderedly. 
With a roughish aside to the young man 
the widow said: “I don’t know any 
thing that will shock her like us makin’ 
eyes at each other,’’ and she immediately 
proceeded to turn on the electricity, 
full force, with the look she gave him. 
He caught his breath with an inward 
exclamation, that for a flag station, 
this was about the swiftest town he’d 
struck on the road, but he could not fail 
to complete the circuit when such a 
current as this was touched off, and so 
the look he gave in return almost re- 
stored the old maid’s auditory nerve 
strength. After they had exchanged 
innumerable volleys of glances and the 
enemy was not yet routed, the young 
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man, looking anxiously at his suit case 
said: “ You don’t want me to talk busi- 
ness before her?”’ 

“Oh! no, not in earnest,’ she replied 
in undertone, she might hear something 
you know—I don’t want any body here 
to know what I am thinking about do- 
ing.”’” The man gave a hopeful, investi- 
gative, anticipative look at the carpet, 
but the widow went on. “If neither 
looks nor sighs will do we might try 
what virtue there is in—in—’ but 
the declarative passed into the dramatic 
as she, with a coy look, held out a seem- 
ingly reluctant hand, which, like a 
magic wand gave telepathic cue to the 
other actor, who, dropping on his knees 
placed his disengazed hand on his heart, 
and, by reason of the widow’s whispered 
“you'll have to speak loud,” the young 
man was in the midst of a love declara- 
tion whose stentorous accents would 
have thrilled the third gallery in the 
Grand Opera House, when, with out 
knock or notice, the lawyer plunged into 
the room and demanded an explanation! 

If the young man was fatuous in fall- 
ing into traps, he certainly had an equally 
agile way of escaping, for with some 
smiles and bows and assurances of re- 
turning soon he had vanished leaving the 
field to the thoroughly in earnest lawyer, 
who, from excitement and anxiety, 
was in like tones shouting out his serious 
intents and explaining that he had only 
been waiting till the widow had reeovered 
from her rather recent bereavement, 
before declaring himself. 

“A bird in hand” thought the widow 
was at least worthy of a chicken in the 
pot, so she invited him to stay for dinner, 
and the three sat down to a sumptuous 
meal, during which the widow learned 
from the lawyer what the young man had 
asked at the grocery store, and she sud- 
denly remembered a little printed cir- 
cular she had gotten through the mail 
a few days before. Seeing then that the 
“bush” held no real possibilities she be- 
gan to take steps to hold fast to that 
which was real, lest he too take wings 
and fly away. 

Up the hill to the rose covered cottage 
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‘ 
of Miss Lizzie Woodside strode the still 
undaunted young man, suit case in hand. 
She too had seen his coming in the early 
morning and had been waiting in flutter- 
ing excitement, and a pink sprigged 
muslin, on the front piazza. Several 
times she had gone in to consult her 
mirror as to the proper arrangement of 
her pendent curls and the satisfied smile 
had not yet died from her lips, as she 
stepping out the door from one of these 
consultations, confronted the undeniably 
handsome, smiling young man. Many 
vears of maiden meditation had not left 
Miss Lizzie unprepared for sudden emer- 
gency, so laying one of her white hands 
over her heart, she bent her head a little 
to one side and in rapt tones began: 


“Oh! thou hero of my day dreams 


In thine eyes / SEC the love heams 
And my heart it beats wit 


the echo of thy steps.” 


ranture at 


But it was beating wildly now with con- 


sternation and alarm, for the echo of his 
steps was of retreating steps—rapid, 
furiously retreating steps; over the 
cravel path, out the banging gate, 


down the hill along the street, round the 
corner—then a collision, an exclamatory 
imprecation, a sudden recognition, two 
suit cases dropped with a single thud, 
and the young man who had dashed round 
the corner exclaimed :‘‘ Good Lord Jimmy, 
what kind of a bug house borough is 
this anyway? I came here to sell car- 
pets on the installment plan and every 
blessed woman’’—but he was interrupted 
by a roar of laughter from Jimmy 
“What?” he continued with a gasp, 
“have you had it too? Is it a new kind 
of boycott on agents?” 

“Nixey,” said Jimmy, “its a matri- 
monial bargain-counter rush. Trot out 
your side line of face creams and you'll 
have to wire for more order books!” 

“Not for mine,” said the carpet man. 
“I’m going to make that 12:40 train for 
Los Angeles and get a square meal on 
the diner, there’s waitresses at that 
bloomin’ hotel down there—well if you 
want to risk it that’s your affair—so 
long Jimmy, | hear the train!’ 
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Poet and Maid. 
An Ode to Nature’s Moods that Turned Out a Love Lyric. 


By Elmer D. Ewers 


The Poet was quite sure he would 
have been very happy in his aerie re- 
treat had it not been for the Girl. The 
Poet was young—only a very young and 
inexperienced poet could have con- 
ceived and carried out the idea of re- 
linquishing a book-keeper’s desk and 
fifteen real dollars per week and seek- 
ing the rather intangible benefits of a 
summer’s outing in the foothills. 

The Poet had anticipated numerous 
contingencies which might mar his 
plans, but he had not considered the 
possibility of being routed by a girl. 
His camp was in a secluded spot, shaded 
by great trees, near a spring which trick- 
led musically down a_ boulder-strewn 
arroyo. The nearest neighbor was two 
miles away. For weeks his only visi- 
tor was a boy who brought his mail and 
provisions. Even a poet could not have 
improved on the scenario. 

In the early days of summer the skies, 
gray-tinted with high fog, seemed to 
exclude the outer world, leaving only 
the broad green strip of the valley visible. 
Close-drawn, like a gray mantle over 
a vivid painting, the somber background 
seemed to accentuate the riot of living 
color. Live oak and eucalyptus, pepper 
and oleander, peach and orange, each 
etched in its distinctive shade of green, 
blended in a harmonious whole. The 
Poet feasted his soul; he was glad in 
his heart he had come. 

One day the Poet made the disconcert- 
ing discovery that his nearest neighbor 
varied his occupation as orange grower 
by taking summer boarders. On fur- 
ther questioning his youthful informant, 
he was relieved to learn that the single 
guest was a “peach from the city.” 
The Poet reckoned the two miles of in- 
tervening knolls and washes and felt 
safe in his seclusion. But even poets 
sometimes err in their divinations, and 
rocky knolls and sandy washes are not 
always invincible against youthful ex- 
uberance goaded to desperation by lone- 
liness. 


One morning the Poet lifted his eyes 
to the hills—and sat down suddenly 
on his camp stool. The Girl stood in 
the foreground. He was on his feet in 
a moment, deferentially lifting his cap, 
but his cordiality was tempered by a 


mental protest. And then the Girl 
blushed and started backward with a 
little confused exclamation. She was 


a very pretty girl; in fact, the Poet con- 
ceded in spite of his annoyance that her 
general appearance conformed with his 
ideal type. And he rather approved 
her modesty and the evident sincerity 
of her confusion. Yes, that was rather 
charming in this day of blase young 
women schooled to confidence in every 
situation. Indeed, the Poet stared 
rather longer than necessary before 
stumbling forward with the camp stool. 
He even went so far as to blush himself 
in true cameraderie. 

However, the Poet was not interested 
in girls. His object was serious. These 
flitting weeks must decide for him 
whether he was justified in further pur- 
suit of the Muse or should be contented 
with his more sordid business prospects. 
He had decided on that. So his enter- 
tainment was quite formal. In fact, 
he seemed restrained and distant, which 
served to hasten the Girl’s departure, 
as well as materially pique her interest. 
She did not know he was a Poet intent 
on solving the riddle of his future. The 
picture she carried away was of a lithe 
young figure with a finely chiseled face 
set with serious blue eyes and topped 
by a tangled mat of black hair. From 
her viewpoint, it was rather a symmet- 
rical picture; on the whole her im- 
pression was a favorable one. 

And he was so distant! He had not 
asked to call—nor even mentioned her 
coming again. The Girl knitted her 
brows in perplexity. She carefully 
lived over the few moments of her visit. 
She decided he had proved quite inter- 


esting. Perhaps he was a bit upset by 
her sudden appearance. Certainly he 
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must be lonely. Probably he would 
call soon—if he did not, she wondered 
what he would think of her should she 
happen that way again. No, that was 
out of the question. 

The Poet did not call. He was work- 
ing harder than ever over his thumb- 
marked manuscripts. His ode _ to 
“Nature’s Changing Moods’’ was taking 
definite shape, Of late his old spontane- 
ity seemed to have evaded him, but 
he had often read that the best work 
of great writers was done under pressure. 
He did not deny that the disturbing 
element was the Girl. She had broken 
the subtle spell. He reasoned it would 
have been the same had the intruder 
been a man—anyone who threatened 
to become a habitue of his retreat. 
And then he wondered if she would come 
again and if she would think him queer 
that he did not call. Probably he had 
not been as cordial as the circumstances 
demanded. He hoped she would not 
think him a ead. 

Gradually as the sun’s are swept north- 
ward, the browns and grays of summer 
crept across the landscape. The flutter- 
ing of new-fledged linnets among the 
trees and the call of brooding quail 
added their testimony to the arrival of 
summertide. From the parched road- 
ways a shimmering haze of dust drifted 
across the fields, coating the curling 
leaves with a film of gray. Along the 
farther vistas heat waves danced and 
field animals sought the grateful oak 
shade. 

Through the long weeks the Poet 
worked faithfully. As every thinker 
must, he found himself developing an 
individual philosophy. He was learn- 
ing the old lesson that one’s definition 
of life is determined by his point of view. 
At times his complacent aestheticism 
was marred by a vague uneasiness, a 
scarcely defined yearning he had not 
known before. Sensitive to moods and 
reactions, the Poet pondered over this 
phenomenon. As to some subtle chemi- 
cal change, he felt his being respond. 

One day the Poet understood. The 
freedom he had cherished had turned 
to loneliness; his altar fire had burned to 
ashes. A strange joy was in his heart; 
he was struggling to grasp the signifi- 
cance of a new call. 
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So the Poet plodded away across the 
two miles of intervening knolls and 
washes. She did not seem surprised 
at his coming.. In fact, from her manner, 
the Poet divined that his visit had been 
expected, that it was an event of pleas- 
urable anticipation, and that her manner 
showed a little grateful warmth of 
appreciation. She did not mention his 
tardiness, but her hand trembled in his 
and her eyes fell when they greeted. 


Manlike, the Poet gloated over this 
tribute. Somehow it sent a great joy 
singing in his heart. What he said 


during the two hours he neither cared 
nor remembered, for he went back across 
the foothills with a mind filled with con- 
fusion. 

Like many another 
circumstances, the Poet 
think the matter over cooly. He did 
not mince matters. He knew in his 
heart that he was in love, that he had 
succumbed almost literally at first sight; 
or, at least, if he were not already in 
love, that he fully intended to be, that 
no power could stop him. Some subtle 
virus had fired his veins. The brook 
seemed to babble the music of her voice 
and the shifting lights and shadows 
among the trees to frame her face. 

For two interminable days the Poet 
avoided the ranch house. He was not 
confused by doubts. Neither egotism 
nor desire could account for his confi- 
dence. He knew that, willingly or not, 
her eyes had betrayed their secret. 

And then came the letter. It 
from his old “ boss.”’ 

“Dear Joe—I have been wondering 
haven’t had about enough of 


under similar 
resolved to 


was 


if you 

this poet business. I am going to let 
Robbins go next week and your old 
place will be open. Shall I hold it for 
you? 


“T don’t want to influence you against 
your best interests. We old fellows are 
pretty much cynics about these ‘artistic 


futures’ for youngsters. We are all 
inclined to the theory that no man 


ever lived to see the ‘some day when 
dreams come true.’ If my partners 
had their way they wouldn’t let you 
come back because they have been 
finding couplets on the margins of your 
ledgers. But I am inclined to think 
differently. Anyway, I am willing to 
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try my theory. I don’t know how 
good a poet you are, but if you will 
come back here and stick to business 
you have a future. I don’t see why 
you should be any poorer poet for being 
a good business man. If I don’t miss 
my guess the poetry of this generation 
isn’t songs of birds and trees and babbling 
brooks—it’s the whirr of wheels and the 
flash and roar and rush of life. Just 
the same, I confess I have a good deal 
of respect for a man who has the nerve 
to be a dreamer nowadays. 

“We run a mighty prosperous business 
here, but I’ve a hunch that twenty years 
from now the biggest man in this insti- 
tution is going to be some dreamer, 
some chap with a vision, with an imag- 
ination that sees things big years before 
the big things start to grow. Maybe he 
will be a man who writes verses for the 
magazines, and has nice little lavender 
books on sale every Christmas time. 
I don’t know as to that. But whoever 
he is, it’s time he was starting to work 
for it. My advice to him would be to 
pick out the girl and the furniture and 
one of those fifty-dollar-down bungalows 
and settle down to work. I can’t promise 
you anything, as it all depends on you, 
but I can advise you to think this over.” 

The Poet plodded away across the 
two miles to the bungalow among the 
orange trees. The Girl was seated on 
the porch where he had last seen her 
—where she had been waiting the greater 
part of two days. He handed the 
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missive across to her and studied her 
face eagerly while she read. When 
she handed the letter back the light 
had faded from her face. A little note 
of misery seemed to have crept into her 
tone. 

“And you will tell him?—” she queried. 

Manlike, the Poet prolonged the situ- 
ation to excruciating length. 

“‘T will tell him,” he answered deliber- 
ately, ‘that I—” he paused and studied 
the flushed face before him. And then, 
manlike, the Poet became badly confused. 
He sprang forward impetuously. 

‘Shall I tell him that we are coming 
back?” he blurted awkwardly. 

One day came the first fall rain. The 
seared leaves seemed to rustle a wel- 
coming chant, and in a moment had 
exchanged their lethargic droop for 
the crisp freshness of springtime. In a 
few days the somber hills began a slow 
transformation, the dull brown of summer 
giving place to the living green of the 
new season. Up the slopes and across 
the valley life assumed a new aspect. 
Autumn had touched the landscape 
—not with the blight of the “sear and 
yellow leaf”? but with the transformation 
of the new season. The reai springtime 
of the vear, when all things waken to 
the cali of new life, was at hand. But 
this latest of Nature’s changing moods 
was unappreciated. The camp in the 
foothills was deserted. 

The Poet was studying bungalows. 
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ROBERT L. DUNLAP 


Dreams of Youth. 


By Robert L. Dunlap 


Oh dreams of youth! The stars go down 
Beyond the western sea 

And jrom his home within the wood 
The ring dove calls to me. 


On flaming wings the vanished years 
Like throbbing pulses flow 

And tell their tales of smiles and tears, 
The hopes of long ago. 


The moonlight jalls on scenes of love, 
Soft night-winds whisper song, 
Angelic choirs from above 


Chant jorth life’s story long. 


Strange dreams fed by celestial fire 
Forth from vast solitudes! 

Dim visions of the heart's desire 
As changeful as lije’s moods. 


Unnumbered thousands so have dreamed 
And will, in years to come, 

As on old Rome the sunlight beamed, 
The while her poets sung. 


The brave and haughty men of old 
Whose names illume the way 

Passed from the stage, their story told 
Like dreams of yesterday. 


Dear dreams jail not when angel hands 
From starry fields on high 

Shall bear the soul to other lands 
Far gleaming in the sky. 
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In the Silent People’s Land. 


Effie McDowell Davies 


‘“‘ Beth! can this be true, or is it another 
Arizona mirage that I am looking through 
back to the long ago?” 

The girl glanced up hurriedly at the 
owner of the voice, while the paper she 
was reading fluttered to the floor. ‘It 
is truly, I, and how very natural your 
voice sounds,” she exclaimed, extending 

*her hand in glad welcome, and clearing 
away the magazines in her section of the 
Pullman to make room for him. 

“My voice perhaps is the same,” he 
aughed, “yet you never would have 
recognized me had I not spoken. Come, 
‘fess up, have I not changed woefully?” 

“You have not given me time to study 
you, nor to look back to the time when 
we knew each other,’ she smiled. 

Bruce turned around in his seat and 
faced his companion, and looked long 
and searchingly at her. It was hard 
to meet his eyes and stand the scrutiny. 

“You are the same, Beth,” came in 
low earnest tones. ‘‘How long has it 
it been? No don’t let us speak of years, 
nor of the past just now. Are you not 
lost away out here miles from San Ber- 
nardino?”’ 

‘“‘T have been visiting cousins in Seattle, 
then friends in Los Angeles, and am now 
homeward bound,” she explained. 

He nodded, “‘ ‘Home’ that’s a good 
word isn’t it? My home is where my 
hat is, and I can generally find it around 
some place among the hundred or so 
places in Arizona; I am bound for Flag- 
staff now.” 

“This is all new country to me,” 
she said, ‘‘for I have never been through 
Arizona before.”’ In silence they watch- 
ed a giant cactus with huge out-spread 
arms, lessen in the purple-gray distance. 

“ Arizona does not impress the major- 
ity, pleasingly, I believe, and especially 
their introduction to it, but I love this 
country. Something about it appeals 
to me wonderfully. Perhaps I have 
lived out among the sage-brush and sand 
so long that I have become unable to 
appreciate anything else,’ he smiled, 


then suddenly became quiet, his eyes 
upon her face, and the girl found it 
difficult to manage any sort of conver- 
sation between them. 

“Do you know what I have a notion 
to do?” he finally voiced, “kidnap you, 
when we reach Flagstaff and take you 
out to see the Cliff Dwellings. You 
would enjoy it, for they are truly inter- 
esting. Are you riding on any schedule 
time?” 

“No.” 

‘Well then let us be lost to the world 
for a day, I’ll dare you,” he teased as 
he noted her hesitancy. 

“You know I should love to.” retorted 
the girl, ‘‘for that is something that | 
have always wanted to do, visit the Cliff 
dwellings,” she hastily added. 


“Then why not? I'll double dare 


you,” he urged, then in a more com- 
manding voice continued. “Come on 


Billie, where is your ticket, let us get 
it fixed up.” And before there was 
time to remonstrate Bruce had _ hailed 
the brass buttoned individual, with, 
“Here Conductor, this ticket needs a 
stop over for Flagstaff please.”’ 

At mention of the old familar pet name, 
‘‘Billie’s’”’ mind flew back to the evening 
three years ago, when they had parted, 
“never to love but one another’ but 
that was three years gone by. 

At Flagstaff they wended their way 
along the station platform gaily adorned 
Indian maidens, who were squatted in 
groups of three and four, each the pos- 
sessor of a small supply of pottery, bas- 
kets, some bead-work. and a pile of 
small clay birds and animals, all of which 
were huddled around their moccasined 
feet. The majority of the lesser articles 
seemed to be of one commercial value, 
“Ten cents,’ uttered by them in their 
short voweled gutteral English. 

Beth made several purchases while 
Bruce was ordering by ’phone a way to 
transport them to the Cliffs. “I have 
one bit of business to attend to first, 
will you walk with me to the court- 
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house? It will take but a second.” 
His companion gladly acquiesced, for 
the early morning air, laden with sweet 
scent of pine saw-dust was refreshing 
after being on the close Pullman. On 
their return, a neat little buck-board 
was awaiting them and the sturdy bays 
were pawing the ground in their anxiety 
to be started. The road wound pictur- 
esquely among tall pines and scrubby 
cedars. Upon one of these curves Bruce 
brought the horses to a stop, to enable 
Beth to have a more perfect view of 
the twin peaks of the San Francisco 
mountains, the coloring of which was 
beautiful in the light clear Arizona at- 
mosphere. 

The intoxication of it all had entered 
the girl’s veins as she exclaimed, “Oh, 
I am so glad that you made mestop over. 
It is perfectly glorious, and I would not 
have missed it for worlds!” 

“It’s not good to know you are not 
sorry, Billie, that you stole away for 
awhile—lost to the world—with me,” 
he replied, his eyes growing dark: as 
they rested upon a pin at her throat, 
one he had spent much care in selecting, 
long ago. It was a simple little heart 
in blue forget-me-nots. Then silently 
they watched her lips, while an expression 
of pleasure, yet too sad for a smile, 
shown upon his face. ‘I am glad too, 
and would not have missed it for worlds’, 
he murmured. 

Off the main road they had turned, 
and were skirting a small rocky hill. 
Nearing a magnificent old cedar, with 
low out-spread branches, the buck- 
board came to a halt; “Here we are 
Billie, this is as far as we can drive,” 
and the man tossed the lines over the 
ponies’ backs, in a reckless fashion. 

His companion sprang to the ground 
while he was busy with the _ halters, 
and gazed with pleasure about her. 
She broke a cluster of pale pink blossoms 
from a thorny mountain bush near by, 
when from its shelter sprang a frightened 
jack rabbit. Quick as a flash Bruce had 
his revolver leveled upon it, all the 
hunter’s instincts alert in him, but Beth, 
with a hand on his arm pleaded, “O, 
please don’t, I do not want to think of 
anything being hurt this day.” 

“You are right,” he agreed, “there 


must not be a thing to mar this, our 
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day alone!’ and something in the man’s 
eyes heightened the color in her cheeks. 

“Let me see it. I did not know you had 
one of those murderous things with you,”’ 
she hastened to say. “I always carry 
one,’ was the reply. ‘“‘One needs such 
things sometimes.” 

Together they walked over the rocky 
slope, armed with a small lunch basket, 
the dust robe, and a pair of field glasses. 
Nearing the edge of the deep chasm, 
he held her arm in a detaining grasp, 
“wait, listen!”’ and from his magnificent 
lungs came part of the Swiss yodler 
song, clear and melodious; then in 
silence they awaited the echo, which 
came distinctly again and again, and 


still again, vibrating from the rock- 
rimmed walls of the canyon below. 
Blue-jays fell silently, in the soft 


September air, from one cliff to another, 
as though they were bits of torn sky, 
fluttering down, and added a dash of 
bold coloring to the dull sea-grayness 
of the canyon, and also to the miles on 
miles of similar gray, far across to the 
sloping mesa beyond 

To the girl, who had recently spent 
several months in California, where she 
had with much interest watched each 
week change its coloring from one rich 
tone to another, as the different wild 
flowers blossomed, the scene before them 
was unusually striking. Huddled down 
in uneven little nooks could be seen the 
tiny doorways of the cliff dwellers; 
some quite distinct, others almost ob- 
literated. Here one with a clearly de- 
fined trail leading to the bottom of the 
canyon; there one completely crumbled, 
another in almost perfect state of pre- 
servation, while its neighboring one was 
wholly gone, perhaps. What a feeling 
of interest it awakened in the girl’s 
heart, to gaze down upon those long 
silent prehistoric homes! 

A gust of wind swept her loosened 
veil free, carrying it down the canyon 
where it rose and fell in graceful whirls 
till a gnarled stunted pine caught it 
playfully in its brown fingers and held 
it captive. “Don’t go after it Will, 
its of no consequence,” she declared 
as he unbuckled a heavy cartridge belt 
and slipped it with his 45 Colt into her 
lap. “So if I stumble I won’t shoot 
myself,” he explained, and with the 
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assurance that it would take but a few 
minutes to recover the veil, he proceeded 
down the rocky side. 

Beth took the fire arm gingerly in 
her two plump hands. ‘They are dread- 
fully dangerous things, and I know | 
could never learn to shoot one of them,”’ 
she shuddered as she placed it carefully 
in the grass, marvelling the while at 
her companion’s apparently careless man- 
ner in which he handled it. 

““Como-le-va, how-do Mees?’ came 
unexpectedly from behind a huge boulder, 
frightening Beth to her feet, and she 
found herself looking straight into a 
smooth, brown not unpleasant face. 
‘““Me no hurt leetle Mees,”’ reassured the 
voice, as a broad smile disclosed a row 
of glistening teeth, ‘‘Me no hurt Senor- 
ita, but where ees Senor?’ questioned 
the Mexican. ‘‘O you want to see Mr. 
Bruce?” asked the girl, trying hard to 
conceal her agitation “Si, si, me got 
beesness con Senor Bruce, where iss 
he?” he demanded. 

“He is in the canyon, he will return 
directly.” 

“Uh,” grunted the Mexican, “me wait 
here for Senor, sabe?’ Beth sidled to 
where she had placed the revolver and 
glimpsing it at her feet, covered it with 
the hem of her skirt, as she looked at 
the man, whose restless eyes kept a 
constant watch on the trail she had in- 
dicated Bruce would come on, and at 
the same time seemed to see, without 
looking, every slight movement on her 
part. The girl’s heart beats sounded 
to her like terrific cannonading as she 
kept repeating under her breath, ‘‘Come 
Will, quick, or I shall scream.” 

A dry twig fell on the flat rock between 
them, like a flash the Mexican’s grimy 
hand flew to his revolver as he wheeled, 
facing the frightened girl. Leaning for- 
ward his small snake-like eyes fastened 
themselves upon her. “You lie, Senor 
Bruce no in de canyon, tell me donde 
esta, where iss he, or I keel you, sabe?” 
came in a low trembling threat. Beth 
searcelv. breathed and the time of a 





second seemed an eternity before Bruce’s 
felt hat appeared over the rocky ledge. 
Simultaneously a shot sounded from the 
Mexican’s gun. A marvelous strength 
came over the girl as she seized the con- 
cealed revolver at her feet and with 
steady hands took deliberate aim, and 
a clear young voice rang out “ Hands 
up!” The Mexican faced her a second 
time but under different circumstances, 
as both hands were lifted toward the 
sky. 

The happenings of the next few mo- 
ments were a mystery to Beth. She 
knew in a vague way that men came, 
men and horses, and that guns and 
revolvers were much in evidence. Then 
trees and rocks began to swim more 
and more around her and when she 
opened her eyes it was to look into two 
dark blue ones she had dreamed of so 
many times since the night three years 
gone by when they had smiled their 
good bye to her. 

“Do you know what you have done, 
little girl? You have captured the very 
worst outlaw in all Arizona,” announced 
her companion. “If the Sheriff and his 
posse had not come just when you had 
him ‘reaching for the sky’ you would 
probably have had the pleasure of dis- 
arming him. They haye been hot on 
his trail for weeks,’ he explained, “and 
he has had some wonderful escapes, but 
the little ‘new deputy sheriff’ landed 
him all right, and Coconino County should 
be proud of her,” he exclaimed. 

Beth’s eyes wandered to Bruce's 
right arm where blood was showing 
through his shirt sleeve. “It’s only a 
scratch,’ he assured her, “and just as 
soon as it is well enough I am going to 
give the ‘deputy sheriff’ the biggest 
hug she ever received, and urge upon 
her a position for life with an Arizona 
ranchman.”’ 

Something in Beth’s eyes evidently 
satisfied the hunger in his, and made him 
forget his disabled arm—at any rate he 
seemed to have perfect control over his 
left. 





